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RELIGIOUS ELEMENTS IN CHAUCER'S 
MAN OF LAW’S TALE 


BY JOHN A. YUNCK 


Since Nicholas Trivet’s Anglo-Norman Chronicle was first 
identified as the direct source of the Man of Law’s Tale Chaucer’s 
creative purpose in the tale and his treatment of his source—his 
changes, additions and deletions—have been thoroughly can- 
vassed. His improvements in the economy and directness of 
Trivet’s tale of Constance have been pointed out, as well as 
his additions by way of rhetoric, religion and sentiment, and 
especially his gift of flesh and blood to Trivet’s rather abstract 
and wooden heroine. Scholars have emphasized the hagiographic 
spirit of Trivet’s tale and its associated literature, along with 
Chaucer’s sympathetic identification with that spirit in his re- 
working of the tale. The most recent and by far the most 
thorough treatment of these problems is the excellent study 
published in 1953 by Edward A. Block, to whose full summaries 
of earlier scholarship the reader is referred.’ The following notes 
are intended to emphasize certain of Block’s conclusions and to 
modify others substantially, with a view to clarifying Chaucer’s 
creative purpose in his treatment of the tale. 


*Edward A. Block, “Originality, Controlling Purpose, and Craftsmanship in 
Chaucer's Man of Law’s Tale,’ PMLA, LXVIII (1958), 572-616. For earlier scholar- 
ship see Block’s notes, pp. 572-573. 
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Block was the first to show clearly how much and how con- 
sistently Chaucer changed or added to his source in order to 
increase the religious intensity of the tale which he found in 
Trivet. He concludes that “in trying to make his characters at 
the same time more human and more religious Chaucer may, 
consciously or unconsciously, have been motivated by what is, 
after all, an irreconcilable dualism of purpose.” * The two traits, 
Block believes, tend to counter one another. In a number of 
years of teaching the tale I have been most strongly impressed 
with this intensification of the religious element. I have not 
found it to be at cross-purposes with his humanization of his 
characters; I suggest, in fact, that much of the humanizing is 
incidental or subordinate to Chaucer’s homiletic and devotional 
aims. I believe that these aims are central to his reworking of 
the tale; that in increasing the religious intensity of the tale he 
changed the nature of some of the religious attitudes which he 
found in Trivet, as well as modifying the character of the heroine; 
and that the Man of Law’s Tale became in Chaucer’s hands a 
romantic homily on the virtues of complete submission to divine 
providence, worked out against the harshest vicissitudes which 
folktale could provide. My comments concern these aspects of 
the tale. 

We can best begin with an important basic change which 
Chaucer introduced into the religious nature of the heroine. He 
carefully excised only one religious element from his source: the 
aggressive sanctity of Trivet’s Constance, that sort of militant, 
self-assured, often unpleasant proselytizing fervor not uncommon 
in the early saints’ lives; an element which he allowed to remain, 
for example, in the Second Nun’s retelling of the life of St. 
Cecilia (VIII, 337-350, 428-511) .* When we first meet Trivet’s 
Constance she is a sort of Roman-Christian bluestocking, edu- 
cated, since she was the emperor’s only child, as if she had been 
a male, “ en lez sept sciences, que sount logicience, naturel, morale, 
astronomie, geometrie, musique, perspectiue, que sount philo- 
sophies seculares apelez, e . . . en diverses langages” (p. 165);* 


* Block, p. 616. 

* Citations from Chaucer are from F. N. Robinson, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
@nd ed. (Cambridge, 1957). 

“Citations from Trivet are from the selection included in Margaret Schlauch’s 
excellent “The Man of Law’s Tale,” in W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster, Sources and 
Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1941), pp. 155-206. 
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all this besides deep instruction in the Christian faith. Upon 
meeting the Saracen merchants she first inquires of their land and 
religion, and when she finds that they are pagans she immediately 
preaches the True Faith to them and converts them. Their 
appearance is an opportunity for Constance to proselytize. In- 
deed, it is the merchants’ explanation of their conversion which 
first interests the Sultan in the beautiful preaching princess. 


All of this Chaucer suppresses. The Man of Law’s Custance 
is characterized by “ humblesse,” “ curteisye,” “ hoolynesse,” 
“fredam for almesse ” (II, 162-168). Although she is a paragon 
of wisdom, virtue and beauty, her portrait is quite unburdened 
by an academic curriculum. She preaches not, and so far as we 
learn the merchants go unconverted. The Sultan quizzzes them 
only to get news of a foreign land. 


Likewise, when Trivet’s Constance meets Hermengild in North- 
umbria she loses no opportunity to preach to her of “la puis- 
saunce dieu en la fesaunce de tut le mound, e sa vengeaunce quyl 
prist par la grant deluuie, e apres par les grantz cites qil enfoudri 
en enfern pur pesche, e . . . le grant amour dieu en sa nesaunce 
...” and indeed all the articles of the creed (p. 169). The blind 
Christian Briton even addresses Hermengild as “la femme Elda 
e la deciple Counstaunce” (p. 169). The plot demanded that 
Chaucer, too, deal with the conversion of Hermengyld. His re- 
strained handling of the incident is revealing: 


This constable and dame Hermengyld, his wyf, 
Were payens, and that countree everywhere; 
But Hermengyld loved hire right as hir lyf, 
And Custance hath so longe sojourned there, 
In orisons, with many a bitter teere, 
Til Jhesu hath converted through his grace 
Dame Hermengyld, constablesse of that place. (533-539) 


We are spared the details of the formal indoctrination. What 
Trivet’s heroine accomplished by preaching, Chaucer’s accom- 
plished by prayers and tears. Jesu brought about the conver- 
sion, the Hand of ever-watchful providence. This change, which 
stresses the activity of God and the passivity of all others, is 
characteristic of Chaucer’s method throughout the tale. 

The suppression of the preaching Constance makes Chaucer’s 
heroine at once more femininely gracious and attractive, and more 
passive. It is specifically this feminine passivity which defines 
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Custance’s role as the almost childlike receptacle and instrument 
of divine guidance. Like Griselda, Custance displays in her own 
manner the power of human virtue, supported by divine grace, 
to surmount the most exaggerated forms of the trials of life, 
Griselda achieves her victory by unprotesting patience and forti- 
tude in adversity; Custance achieves hers by prayer and by a 
quiet and meek submission to the will of God, who in the end 
accomplishes all things for her: “Lord, ay welcome be thy 
sonde!” (826) 

Custance’s passivity in Chaucer’s version, then, centers the 
theme of the tale on divine providence. Like the Griselda story, 
this tale is an imitation, not of an action, but of a passion, and 
as such seems intended to echo the Divine Passion itself, in 
which all Christians must sometime and somehow participate. 
Custance becomes a heroine only in the manner of Everyman, as 
the helpless instrument of forces, natural and supernatural, im- 
mensely greater than herself. The real protagonist is God Him- 
self, in His providential protection of His devoted servant. 
Chaucer develops this stress on Custance’s passivity and God’s 
providence throughout the tale in several ways. The prayers in 
which Custance resigns herself to the protection of the Holy 
Cross and the Blessed Virgin are only the best known, and most 
powerfully expressed, examples. Even more significant of the 
shift in emphasis is Chaucer’s development of a brief reference in 
Trivet. Trivet remarks that God was Constance’s mariner on 
the long trip from the land of the Saracens to Northumbria, and 
that he guided her ship as he guided that of Noah (p. 168). In 
Chaucer this inspires a long, rhetorical passage based on scriptural 
exempla of the protection of divine providence: 


Men myghten asken why she was nat slayn 
Eek at the feeste? who myghte hir body save? 
And I answere to that demande agayn, 
Who saved Danyel in the horrible cave, 
Ther every wight save he, maister and knave, 
Was with the leon frete er he asterte? 
No wight but God, that he bar in his herte. (470-476) 


* * * 


Now sith she was nat at the feeste yslawe, 
Who kepte hire fro the drenchyng in the see? 
Who kepte Jonas in the fisshes mawe 
Til he was spouted up at Nynyvee? 

Wel may men knowe it was no wight but he 
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That kepte peple Ebrayk from hir drenchynge, 
With drye feet thurghout the see passynge. (484-490) 


In this part the poet makes reference, too, to the four spirits of 
the tempest in Revelations, to the loaves and fishes in Matthew, 
and to the legendary miraculous sustenance of St. Mary of 


Egypt. 

The device was obviously attractive to Chaucer, who picks it 
up again in Custance’s prayer when she is falsely accused in 
Northumbria: 


Immortal God, that savedest Susanne 
Fro false blame... . (639-640) 


And he reverts to it still again when Custance successfully fights 
off the renegade knight on the coast of Spain: 


How may this wayke womman han this strengthe 
Hire to defende agayn this renegat? 

O Golias, unmesurable of lengthe, 

Hou myghte David make thee so maat, 

So yong and of armure so desolaat? 

Hou dorste he looke upon thy dredful face? 

Well may men seen, it nas but Goddes grace. 


Who yaf Judith corage or hardynesse 

To sleen hym Olofernus in his tente, 

And to deliveren out of wrecchednesse 

The peple of God? I seye, for this entente, 

That right as God spirit of vigour sente 

To hem, and saved hem out of meschance, 

So sente he myght and vigour to Custance. (932-945) 


These rhetorical passages are explainable, with justice, as 
Chaucer’s Christian rationalization of the irrationalities of his 
fairy-tale source. But they rationalize by emphasizing repeatedly 
the protective power of divine providence and the helplessness 
of man. The scriptural imagery of the device is indeed highly 
conventional, strongly reminiscent of one of the Church’s prayers 
for the dying, which invokes the protection of God over the 
passive soul of the dying Christian in the name of the miracles 
of divine deliverance recorded in scripture: 


Suscipe, Domine, servum tuum in locum sperandae sibi salvationis 
4 misericordia tua. . . 

Libera, Domine, animam servi tui, sicut liberasti Danielem de lacu 
leonum. Amen. 
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Libera, Domine, animam servi tui, sicut liberasti tres pueros de 
camino ignis ardentis, et de manu regis iniqui. Amen. 

Libera, Domine, animam servi tui, sicut liberasti Susannam de falso 
crimine. Amen. 
Libera, Domine, animam servi tui, sicut liberasti David de manu 


5 


regis Saul, et de manu Goliae. Amen... 


The similarity between the imagery of Chaucer’s rhetorical 
passages and this prayer from the modern Rituale is unmis- 
takable and is not, I believe, accidental. The prayer in its 
essential elements is very ancient. Documentary evidence of it 
goes back at least as far as a funeral mass of the seventh century, 
and archaeological evidence from Christian tombs much farther: 
Its typical medieval form may be suggested by a passage from a 
prayer for the sick, in an Ambrosian ritual of the eleventh or 
twelfth century: 


. . . From every disturbance of the Enemy save him, [Lord], who 
freed the children of Israel from the land of Egypt, Peter from the 
confinement of prison, Paul from chains, Susanna from false blame, 
Daniel from the lions’ cave, the three youths from the furnace of 
burning fire, Jonah from the depths of the sea, Lot from the 
Sodomites: have mercy on him, Lord, who had mercy on thy city, 
Ninevah. Lord, be his helper, protector, and defender, as thou wert 
to thy son David in the conquest of Goliath. .. .7 


Closely similar prayers, dating from the ninth to the twelfth 
century, have been preserved in other liturgical works.* 


5 Rituale Romanum: Ordo commendationis animae. 

°For the funeral mass see H. LeClerque, “ Priére,” in Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie, ed. F. Cabrol (Paris, 1907-53, 15 vols. in 30), XIV, 1768. 
The earliest archaeological traces are scenes painted on the Catacombs walls [f. 
Cabrol, Le livre de la priére antique (Paris, 1900), p. 177]. Similar evidence is 
engraved on a glass cup of about 400 A.D. from Hombliéres (H. LeClerque, “ Coupe,” 
in Dict. d’archéologie, III, 3004-3006). These scenes were probably first inspired by 
Jewish prayers; the O. T. figurative types of divine deliverance remained, indeed, § 
common feature of Jewish liturgy throughout the Middle Ages (LeClerque, “ Defunts,’ 
in Dict. d’archéologie, IV, 437-489). Such scenes are strikingly associated with frag- 
ments of the ancient prayer on a fifth century glass cup of Albania. The engraved 
scenes are inscribed: DOMINVS LAZARVM RESVSCITAT; DANIEL DE LACO LEONIS; TRIS PVERI 
DE EGNI CAMI; SVSANNA DE FALSO CRIMINE; DIVNAN DE VENTRE QVETI LIBERATYS EST [E. 
LeBlant, Etude sur les sarcophages de la ville d’Arles (Paris, 1878), pp. xxvili-xxix) 
Identical scenes are carved in sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth centuries at Arles 
(LeBlant, p. xxx). 

7E. Marténe, De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus libri tres, ed. nov. (Antwerp, 1763-64, 4 
vols.), I, $48. The prayer was to be recited immediately before the administration of 
extreme unction. 

*E. g. Marténe, I, 323; Patrologia latina, CI, 1390. 
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The connection of this prayer from earliest Christian times 
with the sick, the dying, or the dead, does not explain the 
presence of its imagery in Chaucer’s tale, where it occurs rather 
to explain Custance’s miraculous deliverance from physical 
dangers. In hagiography, however, lies Chaucer’s probable in- 
spiration. The prayer was a relatively common part of the legends 
of the martyrs, where it is frequently uttered before martyrdom, 
not for deliverance from the tortures to come, but for protection 
from the pains of hell, or for the strength to bear the torture, or 
even the privilege of undergoing martyrdom. In a Latin Passion 
of St. Philip, for example, the priest Severus prays for the pri- 
vilege of sharing the martyrdom of his fellows: 


... Saviour of the fields . . . who deigned to dwell with Joseph, and 
led his people out of the land of Egypt into the promised land; who 
protected the three youths untouched by the flames in the furnace, 
sprinkled with the dew of thy holy majesty; who closed the mouths 
of the lions, giving life and sustinance to Daniel; who permitted Jonah 
neither to die in the depths of the sea nor perish as food of the cruel 
whale; who armed Judith; who freed Susanna from unjust judges . 
judge me not unworthy, Lord, of this passion which my fellows are 
attaining: but give me a part of the crown... .° 


It seems likely that Chaucer recalled the prayer from legends 
like the above, though its imagery even found its way into the 
earliest versions of the Physiologus.'° Whatever his inspiration, 
the combination of figurative types in his rhetorical passages 
(and in Custance’s prayer in court) parallels that of the prayers 
too closely to be accidental. All of the types of divine assistance 
or miraculous preservation or deliverance which Chaucer uses 


*T. Ruinart, Acta primorum martyrum sincera et selecta, ed. sec. (Amsterdam, 
1713), p. 409. Other saints’ lives containing the prayer appear in the Bollandist Acta 
sanctorum (Antwerp, 1648 ff.), XXV Oct., S. Miniatis, par. 2; XXIV Aug., S. Aureae, 
par. 4; XXV Feb., S. Ananiae et Petri, par. 18; XV Jun., S. Viti, par. 13; ITI Mar., S. 
Basilisci, par. 8; X Apr., S. Terentii. par. 4; III Mai., S. Timothei & Maurae, par. 7; 
II Jun, S. Erasmi, par. 6. It is clearly impossible to free the earliest material in 
these legends from later accretions; but all were certainly extant in substantially their 
present printed form by Chaucer’s day. Cf. LeBlant, Sarcophages, p. xxix. 

°C. 17, “ Aspidochelone,” and c. 40, “ Ibis.” The following is taken from J. Carlill’s 
translation of Lauchert’s text, in W. Rose, The Epic of the Beast (London, n.d.), p. 
226: “Moses, when he stretched out his hands, conquered Amalek; so did Daniel 
subdue the lions; and Jonah abide in the belly of the sea-monster. Thekla was cast 
before wild beasts and Sea-lions, and the sign of the Cross saved her. Susannah was 
delivered from the Elders, Judith from Holofernes, Esther from Ahasuerus, and the 
three men from the fiery furnace. All were saved by faith.” The passage disappeared 
from twelfth century and later versions in Latin and the vernaculars. 
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appear in one or more of the martyrs’ prayers, except the figure 
of St. Mary of Egypt. Her special appropriateness to a lone 
woman miraculously fed in an empty waste seems to have 
dictated Chaucer’s choice. The life of Mary of Egypt, that 
Magdalene of the desert anchoresses, was exceptionally popular 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth century. 

Chaucer, then, reworking Trivet’s tale within the hagiographic 
tradtion, turned to a traditional prayer of the martyrs—those 
heroes of the early Church whose glory lay in their surrender, 
even to death, to the divine will—in order to develop still 
further the providential theme and the hagiographic flavor of 
the narrative. Indeed, where he uses one of the Old Testament 
types, with perfect fitness, in Custance’s prayer before her trial, 
his language echoes precisely most versions of the old prayer: 


Immortal God, that savedest Susanne 


Fro false blame. . . . (639-640) 
Domine . . . qui liberasti . . . Susannam 
de falso crimine. .. .?* 


Chaucer’s artistic judgment is as effective in his use of the old 
imagery as it is elsewhere in the tale. He achieves the prayer’s 
flavor without permitting it to clog the narrative, by scattering 
it in two widely separated rhetorical passages and a phrase from 
one of Custance’s prayers. 


To clarify his thematic aim Chaucer interrupts one of these 
passages with an explanation: 


God liste to shewe his wonderful myracle 

In hire, for we sholde seen his myghty werkis; 
Crist, which that is to every harm triacle, 
By certeine meenes ofte, as knowen clerkis 
Dooth thyng for certein ende that ful derk is 
To mannes wit, that for oure ignorance 

Ne konne noght knowe his prudent purveiance. (477-483) 


Is this passage not, then, a straightforward statement of the 
theme of the Man of Law’s Tale as Chaucer conceived it? He 
found in Trivet materials for a drama of Providence, of the 


71T think that the imagery of the prayer, with its great age and its Jewish tone, 
would have produced an “antique ” effect for the educated fourteenth century reader, 
like Custance’s language—“ A maner Latyn corrupt.” 

12 Marténe, I, 348. 
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neatness of divine power and the helplessness of man in the face 
ot worldly vicissitudes. His major additions, deletions and altera- 
ions are aimed at intensifying this drama and enriching its 
tagiographic flavor. Such an aim is thoroughly consonant with 
his free use of Innocent’s De contemptu mundi in the tale and 
the prologue. It is consonant with his suppression of Trivet’s 
jetails of violent action, such as Alla’s sanguinary killing of his 
mother, or even Constance’s escape from the renegade knight. 
4nd, most important, it is consonant with the weakness or 
fatness which the modern reader almost always feels in the 
character of Custance, however much improved she may be over 
the lay figure in Trivet’s Chronicle. Custance seems weak to the 
modern reader because she is not character in the modern sense: 
she is a vehicle for the providential theme and a vessel of divine 
grace. In herself and for herself—as character, that is—she is 
nothing. Chaucer has made her more human than Trivet’s Con- 
stance, as the great artist will always produce something more 
believable than the poor one. But a part, at least, of that very 
humanizing process flows from his effort to make her even more 
passive, less the protagonist, than the Constance he found in his 
source. I am sure that Chaucer included this tale among the 
“hookes of legendes of seintes, and omelies, and moralitee” (X, 
1088) for which he was thankful in his Retraction. 


Custance’s escape from the renegade knight, mentioned earlier, 
isa most revealing example of Chaucer’s shift in emphasis. In 
Trivet the knight, seneschal of a castle where Constance has been 
courteously received by a pagan lord, comes aboard the ship with 
great treasure and asks to return with her to a Christian land 
where he can resume his faith. Not until they are adrift is he 
tempted by the devil to seduce or rape her. Constance puts him 
off at first by saying that such intimacies should not take place in 
front of her young son, who might remember them. Then she 
promises the knight her favors when he is sure that they are out 
of sight of land, so that no one will see them. While he is eagerly 
scanning the horizon Constance creeps up behind him and pushes 
him into the sea, “ pur sa chastete sawer” (pp. 175-176). 

This astute bit of feminine treachery is perfectly suited to the 
folktale whence it sprang, a common characteristic of the Clever 
Maiden. Hansel and Gretel, to take an obvious example, achieve 
a similar conquest. But it is hardly suited to Chaucer’s vessel of 
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grace, and is carefully expunged. The struggle is brief, the knight's 
death accidental: 

But blisful Marie heelp hire right anon; 

For with hir struglyng wel and myghtily 

The theef fil over bord al sodeynly, 

And in the see he dreynte for vengeance; 

And thus hath Crist unwemmed kept Custance. (920-924) 


Custance merely resists blindly; but Christ and Mary keep her 
unsullied. The whole narrative of the incident occupies only two 
stanzas, a third less space than the moralizing which follows it. 
Chaucer again rationalizes his folktale source by making his 
heroine more helpless and Providence more watchful. 

These changes and additions are only the more noticeable 
revisions which contribute to the providential theme. They are 
hardly more important than the cumulative effect of minor 
details throughout the tale, especially the consistent and reiter- 
ated attribution of all favorable turns of event to divine action, 
rather than to accident or man’s will. After Custance’s first 
catastrophe in Syria nothing good happens through merely human 
agency. The hand of God appears in all, and the author’ 
repeated statements of it have almost the effect of a litany.” 
When the ship drifts ashore in Northumbria it is through the 
“wyl of Crist” (511), and Custance kneels on the shore and 
thanks “Goddes sonde” (523). Christ converts Hermengyld 
(538). God works a miracle to save Custance from a false 
accusation (673-679), and through this miracle Alla’s court is 
converted, “thanked be Cristes grace” (686). Alla marries 
Custance, “And thus hath Crist ymaad Custance a queene” 
(693). Later, the pregnant Custance holds her chamber, “ abyd- 
ing Cristes wille” (721). As Block has pointed out, even Alla’s 
new Christianity has taught him the same passive trust in God 
when he hears of the supposed monstrous birth: 

Welcome the sonde of Crist for everemoore 

To me that am now lerned in his loore! 

Lord, welcome be thy lust and thy pleasaunce; 

My lust I putte al in thyn ordinaunce. (760-763) 
His passivity matches that of Custance. Perhaps in the future 
Christ will send him an heir more to his liking (766-767) . 


*® This reiteration has been noted by W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Medieval 
Sciences (New York, 1926), pp. 190-191, and by Block, pp. 596-597. 
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Later, when Custance is once again about to be set adrift, she 
accepts in good intent the will of Christ (825) and expresses her 
perfect trust in Him (832-833) : 


In hym triste I, and in his mooder deere, 
That is to me my seyl and eek my steere. 


Then she utters her moving prayer to the Virgin. She finds herself 
again provided through God’s grace (872) with the necessities 
for a long voyage. She drifts for more than five years, “as liked 
Cristes sonde” (902). When she falls into the hands of the 
renegade knight the author calls on God to be mindful of His 
srvant (907-908) and, as we have seen, Christ and Mary save 
her. When she is about to be rescued from the sea it is Christ’s 
Mother who has shaped the happy end (950-951), and we are 
reminded of this again after her rescue: 


Thus kan Oure Lady bryngen out of wo 
Woful Custance, and many another mo. (977-978) 


Finally, when young Maurice is presented to King Alla and his 
face reminds Alla of Custance, Alla wonders: 


What woot I if that Crist have hyder ysent 
My wyf by see, as wel as he hire sente 
To my contree fro thennes that she wente? (1041-1043) 


In Trivet, too, God is throughout the guide of the ship and the 
protector of Constance, but the reader will look in vain for this 
steady stream of reminders of the power of God and His inter- 
ference in the affairs of the heroine; nor, as we have indicated, 
will he find Constance and the other good characters so passive, 
so completely resigned as Chaucer’s to “Goddes sonde.” In 
Chaucer’s tale second causes fade into nothing in the majestic 
ubiquity of the great First Cause. Trivet’s tale remains, despite 
his (and his predecessors’) hagiographic development, a fairy tale 
of an accused princess. Chaucer has completed the transforma- 
tion from the fairy tale to the romantic saga of the providence 
of God. 

God, then, in His providential care of His servants, is the pro- 
tagonist of the Man of Law’s Tale. The antagonists are the stars 
and the devil: unhappy heredity, that is, and the malice of human 
evil; for to these two influences Chaucer lays the catastrophes 
of the tale (295-315, 323-329, 358-371, 582-588, 778-783, 925- 
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931). Custance’s role is that of the special vehicle through which 
God’s providence is made manifest. Chaucer has narrowed and 
made specific the broad piety which he found in Trivet’s tale, and 
thereby increased greatly its devotional force. While he has 
done much to “ humanize” (and incidentally to sentimentalize) 
Trivet’s lay figure of Constance, he has made no attempt to 
create of her a character in the modern sense, for his theme did 
not demand it. A solid, shadow-casting Custance would indeed 
have been a detraction. I find no evidence that Chaucer, or the 
character for whom he created the tale, was anything but sincer 
and serious in this homiletic effort, and cannot agree with Baun 
that the author’s approach to his material lay between “low 
seriousness and levity.”** Chaucer was aware, as Baum has 
shown, of the absurdities of his plot, and there is certainly some 
levity (the most jolting being the titter at Custance’s wedding 
night) (708-714), but though this is essential Chaucer it can 
hardly be said to affect the general theme or atmosphere of the 
tale. 


The thoroughly homiletic spirit with which Chaucer invests 
his reworking of the old story leads again to the inevitable 
speculations about the pilgrim for whom the tale was originally 
intended. The introduction makes it clear that the Man of Law 
was not originally connected with a verse tale (96), and there is 
certainly nothing about that suave pilgrim, either in his intro- 
duction or in the General Prologue, which would lead us to expect 
the religious intensification to which Chaucer has submitted 
Trivet’s old story. The original teller would seem to have been 
a religious, and one who professed to take his vocation seriously. 
My own guess, in a world in which proof is not forthcoming, is that 
Chaucer at one time had the Prioress in mind.** This largely o 
the impressionistic grounds that the tale seems to me most 
replete with “conscience and tendre herte.” And Custance was 
the Prioress’ kind of woman: royal of birth, beautiful and digni- 
fied of aspect, correct and quiet of conduct, and most obviously 


holy of heart. And in whose mouth would the following lines be 
more fitting? 


O queenes, lyvynge in prosperitee, 


«Pp. F. Baum, “ The Man of Law’s Tale,” MLN, LXIV (1949), p. 13. 
** The speculation is by no means new. Cf. Baum, p. 13. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE: 
A PLAY OF INCONTINENCE 


BY JOHN WASSON 


After a century of misunderstanding and of controversy over 
the “meaning” of Measure for Measure, scholars have, within 
the last twenty or thirty years, come to some measure of agree- 
ment. Following a series of excellent studies such as those by 
W. W. Lawrence, R. W. Chambers, and W. M. T. Dodds,’ most 
critics now agree that the play is, besides being a comedy, a 
study of the relative merits of Greek justice and Christian mercy 
and that it is mercy which is shown to be the more “ heavenly.” 
Measure for Measure is generally conceded to be a “ problem” 
comedy because Shakespeare tried to combine romantic con- 
ventions with a serious problem in political philosophy. 

There are still a few unsolved problems, however, the most 
important being concerned with character interpretation. Fortu- 
nately, the virtuous Isabella has finally been exonerated from the 
charge of prudishness. But the Duke and Angelo still pose 
problems. 

The Duke, I think, must be regarded from two points of view: 
personally, he represents the virtue of temperance; and politically, 
his function is to demonstrate the validity of the Christian 
doctrine that mercy is greater than retributive justice. Much of 
the dissatisfaction with him stems from the fact that he was 
chosen to initiate the two romantic conventions which Shake- 
speare added to his source material: the bed trick and the Duke’ 
game of cat and mouse with Angelo, Isabella, and Lucio. He has 


1W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 1931); R. W. 
Chambers’ British Academy Lecture on Measure for Measure, reprinted in Man's 
Unconquerable Mind (London, 1939); W. M. T. Dodds, “ The Character of Angelo in 
Measure for Measure,’ MLR, 41 (1946). See also V. K. Whitaker, “ Philosophy and 
Romance in Shakespeare’s ‘ Problem’ Comedies,” in R. F. Jones et al., The Seventeenth 
Century (Stanford University, 1951) and W. W. Lawrence, “ Measure for Measutt 
and Lucio,” Shakespeare Quarterly, 9 (1958). 
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yen blamed for leaving Angelo to clean up the vice which he 
himself allowed by not enforcing his own laws. He has been 
und guilty of irresponsibility in toying with Isabella in the 
st act. And W. W. Lawrence finds in his forgiveness of Angelo 
the “caprice of a potentate of popular story.”* But if we are 
to see him as Shakespeare saw him, we must accept the verdict 
of the other characters in the play, who consistently refer to him 
ss“ the good Duke,” “ a gentleman of all temperance.” The only 
citicism of him comes from Lucio in a blatantly slanderous bit 
of gossip. Nor does Shakespeare give us any reason for rejecting 
the Duke’s own excuse for letting Angelo clean up the city’s vice: 
the Duke himself is too kind-hearted and inclined to mercy; 
Angelo is strict and has a good sense of justice. Similarly, in the 
lat act, the difficulties are eliminated when one sees what the 
Duke is trying to do. He does not merely want to be merciful; 
he wants to prove that mercy is superior to retributive justice. 
Consequently, he allows Isabella to go on thinking that her 
brother is dead so that she can beg mercy for the man she 
supposes killed her brother—the very man who had shown neither 
mercy nor justice to her. Angelo, who stands to learn most from 
the demonstration, cannot but be suitably impressed by such a 
display of charity and mercy. The romantic conventions may 
cause some awkwardness, but Shakespeare leaves little doubt 
about how we are to take the Duke. 


But the case for Angelo is not so clear. In the first place, his 
character prior to the action of the play is in doubt. Mary 
Lascelles regards him as a sort of personification of evil who 
tums to evil everything he touches. W. W. Lawrence feels that 
Angelo has been “ conceived as a villain by nature, not as a good 
man gone wrong through sudden temptation.” * Dodds, on the 
other hand, argues (p. 247) that Angelo was a good man until 
he succumbed to the temptation of Isabella. In fact, he sees 
Angelo as a potential tragic hero misplaced in a comedy (p. 255) . 
There is also considerable dissatisfaction with Angelo’s repentance 
and forgiveness in the last scene. This has been “ explained ” 
on the grounds that any sinner who does not despair is able to 
repent even at the last moment before death; whether we like him 


*“ Measure for Measure and Lucio,” p. 446. 
*Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure (London, 19538), p. 153. 
‘Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, p. 121. 
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or not, the man cannot be denied the chance for salvation, 
Lawrence has pointed out that the repentant villain was ; 
dramatic commonplace and that Shakespeare’s audience woul 
not have questioned it.’ But this explanation does not exonerate 
Shakespeare if he has failed to make the conversion believable. 
H. C. Hart, admitting that such conversions were common ip 
Elizabethan drama, complained that 


the difficulty in most of these dramatic instances is to overcome th: 
scepticism one naturally feels at a conversion that owes its being, not 
to a sudden awakening of conscience, but to detection of guilt and: 
presence of alarming consequences.® 


Although Shakespeare did frequently fall back on stage tradi 
tions in resolving his comedies, Measure for Measure has a seriou; 
theme, and one could expect him to be more careful with char 
acterization in this play in order to make the conversion seem, 
if possible, believable. As I will show later, I believe he did just 
that, at least to the satisfaction of the educated part of his 
audience. If Angelo’s character can be clearly derived from the 
hints which Shakespeare gives, most of the remaining uncertain. 
ties in the play can simultaneously be resolved. To show this 
most convincingly, it will be necessary first to establish a definite 
connection between Shakespeare’s view of justice and that given 
by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics. Whether Shakespear 
derived his notion of justice directly from Aristotle or from 
secondary sources is not important. 


Hardin Craig has shown that Shakespeare was concerned it 
King Lear with the violation of seven aspects of distributive 
justice and with the eventual observance of them.’ He wa 
interested in the Aristotelian concept of distributive justice again 
in Timon of Athens. And we have already seen that a majo 
theme of Measure for Measure is the relative merit of justice 
and mercy. I wish to establish here merely that Shakespear 
knew his Aristotle and that, about the time he wrote Measur 
for Measure, he was thinking seriously about this concept 
justice. 


Even though the Christian notion of mercy tends to obscure 
® Ibid., p. 117. 


° Measure for Measure, The Arden Shakespeare (London, 1925), xxv. 
* Hardin Craig, “ The Ethics of King Lear,” Philological Quarterly, IV (1925). 
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.| Shakespeare’s attitude toward justice in Measure for Measure, 


in was aff it is clearly Aristotelian. There is even the same dual interpreta- 
ce woull§ tion of the concept of “ justice as measure for measure ” in the 
exonerate § Ethics as we find in the play. Many scholars have observed that 


elievable 


f the title of Measure for Measure is a misnomer: Angelo does not 


mmon nf get his just deserts, his injustice being answered with mercy. 


But in Aristotelian terms, “just measure” is given by the 
restoration of equity, not in simple retribution. In Book V of 


beans > the Ethics, Aristotle explains that the function of a judge is 
uilt and: to be a middle term or medium—indeed, in some places judges are 
called mediators—for [people] think that if they get the mean they 
_— will get what is just.... 
age tradi- 


Now the judge restores equality: if we represent the matter by 


hes seriou: a line divided into two unequal segments, he taketh away from the 
vith char-§ greater segment that portion by which it exceeds one half of the 
ion seem, Whole line, and adds it to the lesser segment.® 





‘ ~~ As an administer of justice, then, the function of a judge is to 
o 7 be restore equal measure. If a man has acquired three-fourths of 
rom the a ‘line,” only half of which rightfully belongs to him, the judge 
cum does not deal measure for measure by giving the wronged man 
. pie three-fourths of it, but by giving each man half. In this sense, 
. elinitt # justice is done at the end of Measure for Measure, for equity is 
at giVlB established: Claudio is granted his life and his wife, and so is 
akespeatt Angelo. 
or from Why modern critics should expect Shakespeare to have en- 
| dorsed the Hammurabian code in this play is not quite clear. 
cerned i 


His attitude toward retribution is consistently that of Aristotle, 


stributivt} who objects that “an eye for an eye” does not really provide 
He was§ equity and hence does not serve the ends of justice: 


tice agail § 


 @ major 


Reciprocity however does not coincide either with Distributive nor 


oe with Corrective Justice. . . . For in many cases reciprocity is at 
of justice F variance with justice. (V, v, p. 279) 
akespeart 
Measun§ 10 substitute a modern example for the one Aristotle gives, if 


mncept of the Germans kill millions of Jews, one does not serve justice by 


> obscure 


(1925). 
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killing millions of Germans. Rather, one restores equity by giving 
both Germans and Jews equal right to the pursuit of happiness. 
Aristotle says nothing about mercy, but the way for such a 


*H. Rackham, trans., The Nicomachean Ethics, Loeb Classical Library (New York, 
1926), V, iv, p. 277. All references will be to this edition. 
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virtue is clearly left open at this point. Shakespeare, in fact, 
seems to be toying with the possibility that mercy ideally would 
be used for the very purpose of restoring equity. He has Angel 
argue, when Angelo is being most just and reasonable, that to 
pardon Claudio would be an inequitable form of pity: 


I show it most of all when I show justice; 
For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismiss’d offence would after gall. 
(II, ii, 100-109) 


But Shakespeare only entertains the idea; he contradicts it later 
when he allows the Duke to pardon the unregenerate Bernardine. 
This may only be for the purposes of the happy ending, hov. 
ever: the other unregenerate who would likely do more harm if 
pardoned, Pompey, is hustled off to jail. 

We can say with more certainty that Shakespeare recognized 
the necessity for Aristotle’s equitable justice, even though he 
believed that mercy was more divine. In the scene alluded to 
above (II, ii), in which Angelo palpably out-argues Isabella o 
the subject of justice and mercy, Shakespeare is aware that the 
state which failed to stiffen its mercy with a backbone of retri- 
butive justice would be inviting its own ruin. In fact, the Duke’ 
recognition of this principle causes him to delegate his power to 
Angelo. He knows that his own merciful nature has led to the 
corruption of Vienna. And he knows that Angelo, having a far 
better understanding of the principles of justice than has Escalus, 
is the logical person to clean up this vice. He has some doubts 
about Angelo’s puritanic and unemotional nature, but he has no 
doubts about Angelo’s commitment to serve the ends of justice. 

One other aspect of Aristotle’s discussion of justice needs to 
be mentioned. Aristotle recognized that, to be equitable, justice 
had to be administered impersonally. We cannot, he says, 


permit a man to rule, but the law, because a man rules in his owl 
interest, and becomes a tyrant; but the function of a ruler is to be 
the guardian of justice, and if of justice, then of equality. 

(V, vi, p. 293) 


In Measure for Measure, the point at which Angelo ceases ti 
dispense justice impartially is, of course, precisely the moment 


° All quotations from Measure for Measure will be from Hardin Craig’s edition 0 
The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Chicago, 1951). 
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when he begins to rule in his own interest. And the Duke refers 
specifically to the principle of impersonal justice: 


were he meal’d with that 
Which he corrects, then were he tyrannous. 
(IV, ii, 87-88) 


The Duke very nearly summarizes the attitude toward justice 
expressed throughout the play in his little speech on the character 
of the ideal judge at the conclusion of Act III: 


He who the sword of heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe; 

Pattern in himself to know, 

Grace to Stand, and virtue go; 

More nor less to others paying 

Than by self-offences weighing. 
Shame to him whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of his own liking! 
Twice treble shame on Angelo, 

To weed my vice and let his grow! 
O, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side! 
How may likenesses, made in crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 

Draw with idle spiders’ strings 

Most ponderous and substantial things! 
Craft against vice I must apply: 
With Angelo to-night shall lie 

His old betrothed but despised; 

So disguise shall, by the disguised, 
Pay with falsehood false exacting, 
And perform an old contracting. 


Here we see clearly stated the two cardinal principles of 
Aristotelian justice: that it must be impartial and that it must 
be equitable. Note that the Duke makes no mention of punishing 
Angelo; he is more interested in restoring equity. Angelo is to 
be shamed, and he is to be forced to marry Mariana. 


Where does Lord Angelo fit into this background of justice and 
mercy? Can his pardon and his sudden repentance be satis- 
factorily explained? Part of the answer has already been given 
in the preceding discussion of justice. But this much will prob- 
ably not satisfy those who still feel that Angelo gets off too easily 
and that his repentance is a matter of practical necessity and 
may well be hypocritic. The remainder of the explanation can 
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again best be given by reference to Aristotle. In fact—although 
this is not my purpose—I believe it can be shown that Measure 
for Measure reflects the entire discussion of continence and in- 
continence in Book VII of the Ethics. But Angelo awaits judg. 
ment. 


It is important to recognize first of all that Angelo is no 
confirmed villain when the play begins. No one in the play 
questions his virtue, least of all his justice. Escalus, the senior 
senator, admits that no man in Vienna is fitter to rule in the 
Duke’s absence than Angelo, and the Duke agrees. The Duke's 
only doubt about Angelo is that he has been too remotely virtv- 
ous, that he hasn’t descended from his piety into the world of 
vice often enough to be tempted strongly. In the opening scene 
the Duke tells Angelo, in effect, that one “cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue”: if Angelo is truly virtuous, he 
must be willing to put that virtue to the test of use. Angelo 
himself apparently feels that his virtue has not been sufficiently 
tried: 


Now my good lord, 
Let there be some more test made of my mettle, 
Before so noble and so great a figure 
Be stamp’d upon it. (I, i, 48-51) 


And Angelo tells the audience in a soliloquy later (II, ii) that 
he has never, before Isabella, fallen prey to temptation. The 
only possible blot on his record when the play begins is his 
breaking off the engagement to Mariana. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that this incident is not mentioned until the plot requires it; 
it may be only a sacrifice of character for the sake of plot, for 
at the time it is introduced, Angelo has already committed him- 
self to his carnal appetite. Even if one insist on looking backward, 
Angelo’s action is exactly what one would expect of a man whose 
“blood is very snow-broth.” The marriage was to be one of 
convenience, not love or affection, and the loss of Mariana’s 
dowry makes it something less than convenient.’® It is not neces- 
sary to push this too far, however, for as I will show in a moment, 
a man with Angelo’s particular weakness would be likely to panic 
if he saw himself being forced into a marriage which offered 
neither love nor convenience. 


*° Dodds, “The Character of Angelo in Measure for Measure,” p. 254. 
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The precise nature of Angelo’s weakness is the clue to a proper 
understanding of his character and actions. The nature of that 
infirmity is indicated by the change which comes over Angelo. 
Although he is a good man when the play begins, he does quickly 
succumb to the unintentional temptation of Isabella. But he 
is at no time convinced that he ought to pursue his evil desire. 
As soon as Isabella leaves after their first meeting, Angelo 
castigates himself for allowing such thoughts to enter his mind. 


Not she; nor doth she tempt: but it is I 

That, lying by the violet in the sun, 

Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, 

Corrupt with virtuous season. (II, ii, 165-68) 


And when Angelo prepares to receive Isabella the next morning, 
he tells the audience that he has spent the night trying to think 
and pray—to no avail. In spite of his honest desire to conquer 
his passion, he cannot get Isabella out of his mind: 


Heaven hath my empty words; 
Whilst my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel: Heaven in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew his name; 
And in my heart the strong and swelling evil 
Of my conception. (II, iv, 2-7) 


When he sees Isabella again, his passion becomes so strong that 
he is no longer able to control it. He admits finally, 


I have begun, 
And now I give my sensual race the rein. (II, iv, 159-60) 


On the morning after Angelo has satisfied his lust, he is once 
again shown failing to do what he knows he ought to do. He has 
promised on his honor to release Claudio, but he is controlled by 
fear rather than reason—fear of the shame which Claudio might 
bring on him: 


He should have lived, 
Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous sense, 
Might in the times to come have ta’en revenge, 
By so receiving a dishonour’d life 
With ransom of such shame. Would yet he had lived! 
Alack, when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right: we would, and we would not. 

(IV, iii, 31-37) 
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Here is a man, then, who knows what is right, who wishes to 
do what is right, but who is unable to do it because he is 
controlled by his passions. This is the very picture of what 
Aristotle calls the incontinent, or unrestrained, man. He is neither 
vicious nor virtuous, having virtuous principles but doing vicious 


deeds. 


The man of principle . . . is temperate, but man who has lost all 
principle, profligate. But there is a person who abandons his choice, 
against right principle, under the influence of passion, who is mastered 
by passion sufficiently for him not to act in accordance with right 
principle, but not so completely as to be of such a character as to 
believe that the reckless pursuit of pleasure is right. This is the un- 
restrained man: he is better than the profligate, and not absolutely 
bad, for in him the highest part of man, the fundamental principle, is 
still preserved. (VI, viii, p. 421) 


Angelo, then, while he is hardly temperate like the Duke, is 
also not profligate or vicious. For he acts against right principle 
“ without any belief that he ought to do so,” whereas the profi- 
gate believes as a matter of principle that he ought to pursue 
bodily pleasures.”* 

This inability to pursue right principle is exactly what the 
Duke feared in Angelo. And the Duke apparently recognizes 
the infirmity when it seizes Angelo, for as soon as he hears of 
the Deputy’s evil demands on Isabella, he lays plans for substi- 
tuting Mariana. It is not likely that the Duke would hatch such 
a plot if he thought that Angelo were completely bad, or profli- 
gate. And the final judgment given of Angelo in the play implies 
the same recognition on the part of Escalus: 


I am sorry, one so learned and so wise 
As you, Lord Angelo, have still appeared, 
Should slip so grossly, both in heat of blood, 
And lack of temper’d judgement afterward. 
(V, i, 475-78) 


The importance of Angelo’s being incontinent, in the interpre: 
tation of Measure for Measure, is that the incontinent man, while 
he might do vicious and unjust deeds, is not either vicious 0 
unjust. As Aristotle explains it, 


although he errs willingly . . . yet he is not wicked, for his moral 


11 Nicomachean Ethics, VII, viii, p. 419. 
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choice is sound, so that he is only half wicked. And he is not unjust, 
for he does not deliberately design to do harm, since the one type of 
unrestrained person does not keep to the resolve he has formed after 
deliberation, and the other, excitable type, does not deliberate at all. 
(VII, x, p. 427) 


In the Aristotelian sense—if not in the modern sense—because 
Angelo is not really wicked or unjust, he deserves no greater 
punishment than to be put in his place. He neither committed 
evil—thanks to the Duke—or intended evil, his passions having 
overswayed his reason. Even if Angelo seems to get off lightly 
to modern critics, I do not think the educated part of Shake- 
speare’s audience would have agreed. Equity has been restored, 
justice has been done; no further punishment is necessary. 


Angelo’s incontinence also explains two other problems in 
Measure for Measure: the Deputy’s inconsistent reasoning and 
his sudden conversion. According to Aristotle, a person cannot be 
wise and incontinent at the same time, though he may be wise 
when he is not being incontinent. For wisdom consists in acting 
according to deliberate choice, whereas the incontinent man 
makes good choices but cannot act on them. Hence his wisdom 
is only apparent wisdom, or “cleverness,” as Aristotle calls it. 
Shakespeare provides an excellent contrast between wisdom and 
cleverness in Angelo’s two debates with Isabella. In the first 
debate, Angelo’s wisdom and sense of justice are clearly superior 
to Isabella’s. But on the next morning, under the influence of 
his passion, Angelo reasons cleverly but not wisely. He tries one 
argument, for instance, which he retracts only a moment later 
when he sees its weakness: 


Ang. I talk not of your soul: our compelled sins 
Stand more for number than for accompt. 


Isab. How say you? 


Ang. Nay, I'll not warrant that; for I can speak 
Against the thing I say. (II, iv, 58-60) 


And a little later he actually confuses losing one’s life with 
losing one’s soul. An even clearer example is given in the contrast 
between Angelo’s two separate comments on Escalus’s proposition 
that a judge ought to forgive that of which he himself is guilty. 
Angelo’s first answer was that the guilty judge should rather 
punish both himself and the other offender. But when his reason 
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is swayed by passion for Isabella, Angelo changes his pronounce- 
ment to a faulty one very like that of Escalus: 


O, let her brother live: 
Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When judges steal themselves. (II, ii, 175-77) 


The conclusion is inescapable, I think, that Shakespeare was 
intentionally portraying an incontinent man here. What we 
should look for from Angelo in the remainder of the play, then, 
are actions which an incontinent man might perform. And 
Angelo’s actions are consistently what one would expect. 


Perhaps more important for those who feel dissatisfaction with 
the ending of Measure for Measure, Aristotle’s analysis of in- 
continence explains Angelo’s otherwise unconvincing sudden re- 
pentance. (The Christian’s unquestioning acceptance of any 
man’s conversion would admittedly be difficult to accept in 
Angelo’s case.) Aristotle observes that the incontinent man, 
knowing all the time what is right, can not only “ easily be 
pursuaded to change,” but “ invariably repents his excesses after- 
wards ” (VII, viii, p. 417). He goes on to explain that 


it is the profligate who cannot be cured, whereas the unrestrained man 
can; for Vice resembles diseases like dropsy and consumption, whereas 
Unrestraint is like epilepsy, Vice being a chronic, Unrestraint an 
intermittent evil. Indeed, Unrestraint and Vice are entirely different 
in kind, for Vice is unconscious, whereas the unrestrained man is 
aware of his infirmity. (VII, viii, p. 417) 


Shakespeare gives no hint that Angelo’s repentance is to be 
taken as insincere. If he and his audience thought of Angelo 
as merely incontinent and not profligate, or vicious, there would 
be no need to assure the audience that Angelo’s repentance is 
genuine. I do not mean to suggest, of course, that the pit knew 
much about Aristotle; but they would not question a conversion, 
anyway. And most scholars agree that Measure for Measure 
either was first written or was extensively revised to be performed 
at court—which would allow Shakespeare to expect his audience 
to be familiar with Aristotle’s discussion of the virtues. At any 
rate, since Angelo is neither vicious nor unjust, and has con- 
mitted no injustice, retributive justice is not necessary. All that 
is needed is a restoration of equity, which is quickly accomplished. 
As we have seen, the Duke’s threat to Angelo’s life is part of a 
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jan to demonstrate the superiority of mercy to rigid retributive 
jistice and does not imply the Duke’s failure to recognize Angelo’s 
ifirmity. He would not have compromised Mariana had he 
jlanned to kill Angelo: he could easily have given her Angelo’s 
state if he merely wanted her to profit. 

By way of support for my contention, I should like to point 
wit that there is another incontinent person in the play, as well 
is two contrasting profligates. Claudio, like Angelio, is unre- 
trained or incontinent. The Provost says of him, “ Alas, he hath 
but as offended in a dream!” Aristotle says the same of incon- 
finent men: they are in the same condition as men asleep or 
drunk—half aware, but not fully responsible for their actions 
VII, iti, p. 389). When we first see Claudio, he has recovered 
fom temporary incontinence and is able to see reasonably where 
he made his mistake in not restraining his passions. 


Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio! Whence comes this restraint? 


Claudio. From too much liberty, my Lucio, liberty: 
As surfeit is the father of much fast, 
So every scope by the immoderate use 
Turns to restraint. (I, ii, 129-32) 


like Angelo, too, Claudio’s weakness gets the better of him 
twice. When the Duke has counseled him to be resolute for 
death, Claudio sees the wisdom of the advice and accepts his 
death: “ Let it come on.” But, in an excellent piece of dramatic 
iony, Shakespeare has Isabella enter immediately with news of 
Angelo’s proposition. Claudio, overcome by a fear of death, once 
again becomes incontinent. His clever but not wise arguments to 
Isabella are in sharp contrast to the Duke’s words of wisdom. 
Sure, it is no sin; 

Or of the seven deadly it is the least. 

Isab. Which is the least? 

Claudio. If it were damnable, he being so wise, 


Why would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdurably fined? (III, i, 110-115) 


And no sooner does Isabella berate him for his incontinence than 
he repents and wishes to call her back to ask forgiveness. At the 


Some critics have complained that the Duke’s advice is unrealistic and uncon- 
‘uneing, but such advice on “ the art of dying well” was common and accepted matter 
in the Renaissance. Mere historical perspective is needed here. 
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same time, his previous reconcilation with death returns to him, 
The conclusion must be, then, that Claudio, being merely incon- 
tinent like Angelo, does not deserve death. Simple equity will 
take care of any inconvenience his incontinence has caused others, 


Claudio also serves as a complement to Angelo in Shakespeare's 
exposition of incontinence. For it will be remembered that 
Aristotle distinguished two types of incontinent man: the type 
like Angelo who chooses what is right but cannot follow his ow 
advice; and the excitable type, who “ does not deliberate at all” 
(VII, x, p. 427). Claudio is this excitable type. His initial 
reaction to Angelo’s proposition is an emotional one (“ O heavens! 
it cannot be.”), and he almost immediately lapses into incon- 
tinence without putting up any fight as Angelo did. 


Pompey and Bernardine, on the other hand, are profligates. 
The profligate is one who follows his desires from choice, con- 
sidering that he ought to do so as a matter of principle. He 
mistakes a lesser good for a greater, whereas the incontinent man 
knows the greater good but is unable to pursue it. Bernardine, the 
“dissolute prisoner,” is clearly unregenerate. He does not even 
want to talk to a priest, and he gets drunk in jail while awaiting 
his execution. Pompey, likewise, shows no inclination to change 
his ways, even when he has been caught. When Escalus advises 
him to reform, he answers, 


I thank your worship for your good counsel: 
[aside] but I shall follow it as the flesh 
and fortune shall better determine. 
Whip me? No, no, let carman whip his jade: 
The valiant heart’s not whipt out of his trade. 
(II, i, 266-70) 


Although Bernardine is probably a mere convenience for the plot, 
Shakespeare may well have introduced Pompey to show the 
contrasts between his profligacy and the incontinence of Angelo 
and Claudio. 

I suggested earlier that Shakespeare may have had this problem 
of incontinence in mind when he conceived the plot of Measure 
for Measure. Certainly the major concerns of the play center on 
the incontinent acts of Claudio and Angelo. And there are 
specific references to indicate that Shakespeare thought of the 
entire city of Vienna as incontinent. The cure of some such 
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infirmity seems to be the Duke’s intention when he puts Angelo 
in charge. He complains that 


liberty plucks justice by the nose; 
The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. (I, 11, 29-31) 


Speaking from the opposite point of view, Lucio complains in 
amore specific reference that if the Duke doesn’t return soon 
there will be no more incontinence in Vienna. He says of Angelo, 
“this ungenitured agent will unpeople the province with con- 
tinency.” Of even greater significance is the Duke’s final condem- 
nation of Vienna in the last scene: 


My business in this state 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna, 
Where I have seen corruption boil and bubble 
Till it o’er-run the stew; laws for all faults, 
But faults so countenanced, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
As much in mock as mark. (V, i, 318-324. Italics mine.) 


It is not difficult to imagine that when Shakespeare wrote those 
lines, he had in mind the following passage, with which Aristotle 
concludes his discussion of incontinence: 


In fact the unrestrained man resembles a state which passes all the 
proper enactments, and has good laws, but which never keeps its laws 
... whereas the bad man is like a state which keeps its laws but whose 
laws are bad. (VII, x, p. 429) 


But whether or not Shakespeare had recently been reading his 
Aristotle, it seems clear that many of the problems traditionally 
associated with Measure for Measure disappear if we keep in mind 
that both Angelo and Claudio are incontinent, not vicious. 


Washington State University 
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DONNE’S CHRISTIAN ELOQUENCE 


BY DENNIS QUINN 


The Christian orator is, according to St. Augustine, “ divinarun 
Scripturarum tractator et doctor,” the commentator and teacher 
of the Sacred Scriptures. John Donne, as preacher, answers this 
description, but as Augustine intended it, not as the moderni of 
the 17th and 20th centuries understand it. Donne’s sermons em- 
body the traditional Augustine conception of Christian eloquence 
and its connection to the Bible.’ 


: 


St. Augustine created the theory of Christian eloquence in 
Book IV of De Doctrina Christiana. The guiding principle i: 
that the Christian orator wins souls by expressing the truth as it 
is embodied in the Scriptures. The first three books concem 
inventio, the discovery of the truth of Scriptures; and Book IV 
concerns elocutio, the expression of that truth. 

The chief weapons of pagan oratory were argument and the 


*I differ fundamentally with Fraser Mitchell, who sees metaphysical preaching as 4 
contemporary fad, traditional only in certain features of style. Beyond this vogue and 
beyond certain personal eccentricities, Donne used rhetoric as it was taught in school 
(i.e., as a means of persuasion). In any case, metaphysical preaching was “ not con 
sonant with the great ends of Christian rhetoric”—English Pulpit Oratory from 
Andrewes to Tillotson (London, 1982), pp. 179-194. See also Robert L. Hickey, 
“Donne’s Art of Preaching,” Tennessee Studies in Literature, I (1956), 65-74. 

? References hereafter incorporated into the text are from Christian Instruction, 
trans. John J. Gavigan, in The Fathers of the Church, Vol. II (New York, 1950). I 
am as aware of Augustine’s debts to Cicero and Quintillian as I am of Donne’s to 
contemporary rhetorical fashions. Augustine converted Cicero just as he did Plato. 
See Henri-Irénée Marrou, Saint Augustin et la fin de la culture antique (Paris, 1938), 
especially Ch. VI on Christian eloquence; and Maurice Testard’s definitive Saint 
Augustine et Cicéron, 2 Vols. (Paris, 1958), I, 287-291, 333-352. My account of 
Augustine’s rhetoric is in fundamental accord with the account in Ruth Wallersteia, 
Seventeenth-Century Poetic (Madison, 1950), pp. 27-30. Marie Comeau, La Rhétoriqué 
de Saint Augustin d’apres les Tractatus in loannem (Paris, 1930), sees Augustine's 
contribution as less clear cut, but I am indebted to his excellent account of the features 
of Augustine’s rhetoric—see especially pp. 71-98. 
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emotional appeals of language. Aristotle had insisted that prob- 
ible reasoning (as opposed to scientific reasoning) is the only 
proper device of rhetoric, but the emphasis of his Rhetoric falls upon 
those sub-logical appeals which the orator must employ in order 
{o win over an ignorant auditory. Augustine, reacting against the 
daborate dialectic and verbal display of Roman decadence, sought 
tofound Christian oratory on more solid ground—on things rather 
than words, on truth rather than probabilities; hence the material 
of the sermon is the truth of God as expressed in the Bible. Augus- 
tine encouraged use of all the instruments of human science (in- 
cduding pagan rhetoric) in interpreting and conveying the truth 
of the Scriptures, but it is the truth which saves souls, not human 
argument or devices of language. The central burden of Book IV 
of De Doctrina is the eloquence of truth, the coincidence of elo- 
quence and wisdom in the Bible. All Christian oratory, therefore, 
must imitate the eloquence of the Bible and especially of St. Paul, 
who achieves the perfect harmony of wisdom and eloquence, “ for, 
not by human effort were these words devised; they have been 
poured forth from the Mind of God both wisely and eloquently, 
so that wisdom was not bent upon eloquence, nor did eloquence 
separate itself from wisdom ” (IV, 7, 187). 

Since it is God’s Word, not the preacher’s, which saves souls, 
Augustine’s conception of the use and nature of the Scriptures is 
inseparable from his conception of Christian eloquence. Love of 
God and neighbor is Augustine’s criterion for a true interpretation 
of the Biblical text: “. .. we are to realize that the plentitude and 
the end of the law and of all Sacred Scriptures is the love of a 
thing which is to be enjoyed and the love of another thing which 
can enjoy that first thing with us...” (I, 35, 39). Hence an 
interpretation which does not contribute to the development of 
the two-fold love is not understanding at all. Augustine knew 
perfectly well that the true meaning of Scripture is the meaning 
intended by its author (I, 36, 40); but this meaning always con- 
tnbutes toward charity as does everything in the temporal dis- 
pensation. 

The Bible, then, is for the preacher a book of love. Augustine 
speaks also in De Doctrina of keeping interpretations consistent 
with the doctrines held by faith, for certainly the Bible teaches 
understanding of God as well as love, but for the purposes of 
preaching his emphasis is on love, not doctrine (I, 40, 60). Hence 
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Augustine’s own sermons are moral in emphasis, his greatest con. 
mentary, Enarrationes in Psalmos being a vast series of sermon 
which focus the saving words upon the souls of the hearers.’ 


For present purposes it is sufficient to say that Augustine’ 
theory of Christian eloquence together with his conception of th 
Bible was definitive until the time of the Renaissance.‘ St. Be: 
nard represents the highest point of development of Christia 
eloquence in the Middle Ages. His masterpiece, Sermons on thf 
Canticle of Canticles, is a study of the operation of love between 
the soul and God, who is love, especially in the person of th 
divine Word. The whole Bible is an instrument of love, the expres: 
sion of love, since it is given to man as a consolation for Adam’ 
loss of direct communication.’ Scriptures serve love: “. . . charita 
cul scripturas servire oportet.”° In his exegetical devotions Ber 
nard follows this injunction in the most positive sense. Ever 
syllable of Scriptures contributes immediately to the building w 
of charity. Thus it is not a book containing certain facts ani 
truths which one may extract for use—not like a painting fron 
which we may draw facts and morals, but like the paint and th: 
brush out of which the painting is made, an infinitely adaptabk 
spiritual tool. In his conception of eloquence, too, Bernard follov: 
Augustine. His own rich style imitates that of the Song of Song, 
and his language is a tissue of phrases, words, and images bor 
rowed from Scriptures.’ 


In the Renaissance a complex of forces gradually transformei 
the patristically inspired conception of the sermon. Briefly, thes 
forces were a new approach to the Bible, a new conception 0 
rhetoric, and a new idea of the function of sermons. 


The last force is apparent in both theory and practice. Thal 
Reformation preaching, after its initial evangelical surge, rapidl 
degenerated into hectic theologizing and polemics is a notorioti 


* For a more detailed account of Augustine’s approach to the Bible, see Mauri 
Pontet, L’Exégése de S. Augustin prédicateur (Paris, 1946). 

*E. Gilson defines the essential medieval conception in ‘Michel Menot et | 
technique du sérmon medieval,” Les idées et les lettres (Paris, 1932), p. 101. 

°P. Dumontier, Saint Bernard et la Bible (Paris, 1955), pp. 66-67. 

* Bernard, In Cant., Serm. 51, Patrologia Latina, ed. Migne, Vol. 183, col. 10974 
(All references to Migne’s editions will be reduced to PL followed by vol. and od 
numbers.) 

7 For a detailed exposition of this point, see Dumontier, S. Bernard, Ch. VI, “l: 
style biblique.” 
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fact.8 Even when neither hectic nor doctinaire, Reformation ser- 
mons are theological in emphasis. Luther himself apparently did 
not distinguish lecture from sermon.’ Even when dealing with 
the Psalms, which traditionally had been a book of spiritual and 
moral aid, Luther is building his own theological edifice. Hence 
“the reading of this psalm [51, a Penitential Psalm!] will be 
especially useful in teaching us to understand these points of our 
doctrine properly and in providing us with a learned and serious 
refutation of our opponents... .”?° The very survival of Pro- 
testanism depended upon the formulation, promulgation, and de- 
fense of sound doctrine; and the pulpit was the best means of 
reaching the people. In reaction, the Catholic pulpit too, especi- 
ally under Jesuit leadership, rang with dogma and angry counter- 
charge. 

The Protestant Artes Predicandi do not encourage polemics 
or neglect the reforming of morals, but their emphasis is on doc- 
trine. In his very popular and influential treatise, Hyperius admits 
that he will “‘ bestow somewhat the most diligence ” on the “ dida- 
scalic”? mode."! Similarly, William Perkins makes the collecting 
of “ points of doctrine ” the primary task of the preacher, while 
the application of the doctrine (N.B., not of the Bible itself) 
to “life and manners of men” is secondary and is urged on the 
preacher only “if he have the gift.” ** Clearly Augustine’s doc- 
trina has been narrowed; in the face of a militant Reformation, 
love has retreated to the private devotion. 


Closely related to this change (partly as effect, partly as cause) 
was the change in the rhetoric of the Renaissance sermon. Theolo- 
ging and apologetics called for and got appeals to logic and 
affections. The medieval preachers were not innocent of classical 
thetoric (as Augustine was steeped in Cicero), as the Artes Pre- 


*E. C. Dargan, A History of Preaching, 2 Vols. (New York, 1912), II, 8-185. Both 
the Council of Trent and James VI attempted to stem the flood of controversy. For 
similar conditions in Biblical exegesis, see F. W. Farrar, History of Interpretation 
(London, 1866), Lecture VII. 

"Jaroslav Pelikan, ed., Selected Psalms, I, in Luther’s Works (St. Louis, 1955), 12, 
vi. Note also Calvin’s Lectures or Daily Sermons (London, 1578), where the trans- 
lator seems in doubt as to the exact genre. 

“Luther, Selected Psalms, ed. cit., I, 304; cf. pp. 183-194. 

“Andreas Gerardus, The Practice of Preaching, trans. John Ludham (London, 
1577), p. 54. 

— Perkins, The Arte of Prophecying . . ., trans. Thomas Tuke (London, 

607), p. 148. 
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dicandi show; but always there was a clear distinction mak 
between secular and divine oratory ** based on Augustine’s syn. 
thesis. Whatever the incursions of scholastic method, the medievy| 
preacher continued to aim at “ animarum aedificatio.” ** 


In the 16th century, however, Christian eloquence was absorbed 
by classical rhetoric. Reuchlin in his little treatise, Liber con. 
gestorum de arte praedicandi (1504), Melancthon in De officiiy 
concionatoris (1535), and Erasmus in Ecclesiastes (1536) estab. 
lish the aims, rules, and types of classical oratory as the bases of 
Christian oratory. Erasmus attempted to distinguish divine fron 
secular oratory, as do both Hyperius and Keckermann later; but 
they fail to go beyond insistence on Christian subject matter, 
aims, and categories of argument and feeling. They achiev 
merely a modus vivendi, not a new theory to replace the Augus 
tinian synthesis. In the last analysis they can see the sermon 
only as an argument or an appeal to religious feeling. The 
preacher clarifies the text, extracts its true doctrinal and ethical 
content, and then attempts to persuade his audience to believ 
and put into practice this content. The Augustinian or Bernardi 
imitation or re-creation or spiritual translation of the text is m 
longer acceptable. In any case, the rationalist emphasis of Richard 
Bernard and the English Puritans is nearest the spirit of the 
typical late 16th- and 17th-century sermon: “ For by Logicke 
we see the method of the Spirit, we behold the arguments, the 
coherence and the scope; by it we collect doctrines, confirme them, 
enlarge the proofes, gather thence consequently apt uses, an( 
urge them by reason upon the hearers.” ** The upshot, at iti 
best, is to be the rational sermon of Tillotson. 

Most significant of all and underlying these doctrinal ani 
rhetorical changes was the new conception of the Bible. The 
philological studies of Reuchlin, Valla, and Erasmus made the 
Bible a historical document rather than a spiritual instrument. 
The manipulation of texts to save souls became to Luther and 
Calvin an abomination; they discovered in the Scriptures, instead, 
a body of doctrine and guide for morality—especially the former. 


28 As Harry Caplan has shown—“ Classical Rhetoric and the Mediaeval Theory ¢ 
Preaching,” Classical Philology, XXVII (April, 1933), 73-96. 

14 Gilson, “ Michel Menot,” pp. 148-144. 

15 Richard Bernard, The Faithfull Shepheard . . . (London, 1607), p. 25. On the 
general significance of logic and the sermon, see Perry Miller, The New England Mind, 
the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 111-206. 
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For Protestant and Catholic alike the Bible became an arsenal 
of proof-texts which could be extricated by the science of phil- 
ology. Tremellius himself complains in the preface to his Latin 
translation, one of the triumphs of the new philology, that past 
exegetes have selected their interpretations for purposes of present 
edification without sufficient attention to solidity of doctrine. 

When exegetes and preachers of the time did turn their atten- 
tion to moralizing, moreover, it is a moralizing very different from 
that of Bernard and Augustine. At least one theorizer of the 
time distinguished “ ethical ” from “ spiritual ” interpretations of 
Scriptures.*° Tropology (“ chopology ” Tyndale calls it) became 
to the humanists a perversion rather than the spiritual essence 
that it was for Bernard. As he and Augustine handled it, the 
moral sense was typological, identifying especially Old Testament 
events and figures with those of the New Testament and with 
eternal abstractions or institutions. Hence, Job was a type of 
Christ, of man’s soul, and of the Church. The general disenchant- 
ment with typology made moralizing of the Old Testament one 
dimensional. Compare St. Gregory’s Moralia with Calvin’s Popu- 
lar Sermons on Job. In the Reformer’s hands Job has become, 
instead of a symbol, a man and little more; he is an exemplum, a 
lesson, a wise man, a “ saint,” sometimes a seer, almost a prophet 
—yet, after all, a great historical personage who teaches us virtue. 
It is undeniably religious virtue, but it is Christian virtue in no 
immediate way, for the historical author of Job was no Christian. 
Calvin’s few mentions of Christ in these sermons are mainly 
digressions. Donne (to anticipate) has a very different view in 
his sermons. He has read Calvin’s sermons and he respects them. 
His sermon on Job 4:18 is based on Calvin’s reading, and the 
sermon (untypically) divides the text by questions rather than 
by words. There is no typology—but it is an Easter sermon! 
The sermon on Job 19:26 is more characteristic. Where Calvin 
draws his moral from a strictly literal interpretation, Donne’s 
morals emerge from a manipulation of many possible interpreta- 
tions (some of which he admits are non-literal), and they are 
morals which unite by typology present man with Job and both 
with the Resurrected Christ. 


* Luis de Leon, Un tratado inédito y desconocido de Fr. Luis de Leén sobre los 
a de la Sagrada Escritura, ed. O. G. de la Fuente (El Escorial, 1958), pp. $23- 
24, 
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The traditional conception of Christian eloquence was not, of 
course, totally extinguished. Fray Diego de Estella (d. 1578), 
the celebrated Franciscan preacher, for example, continued ty 
distinguish Christian and secular oratory along traditional lines." 
Gradually and generally, however, as the Bible became subject 
to natural laws and the tools of scientific investigation, so preach. 
ing became a naturally persuasive art rather than an imitative 
application of the supernatural truth of Scriptures to the salva. 
tion of souls. John Donne’s fundamental allegiance, however, is 
to the Augustinian principles. That allegiance reveales itself both 
in his statements about preaching and in his use of Scripture 
in preaching. 


II 


“ Eloquence is not our net .. . only the Gospel is.” ** This is 
Donne’s consistent view: “... the matter, that is, the doctrine 
that we preach, is the form, that is, the soul, the essence; the 
language and the words we preach in, is but the body, but the 
existence” (Alford, V, 129). Donne is “far from forbidding 
secular ornament in divine exercises,” but only, “ as St. Augustine 
says, ad ancillationem, to convey, and usher the true word of life 
into your understandings, and affections .. .” (Alford, IV, 41+ 
415). This orientation is the basis for the exegetical character 
of all Donne’s sermons: that is, they “ open” or “ explicate ” or 
“apply ” the divine words of the text. 

The preaching of God’s Word, Donne often says, is an ordinary 
means of “ manifesting Christ” (e. g., II, 253-254). This mani 
festation is a kind of incarnation—‘“ caro in verbo, he that is 
made flesh comes in the word, that is, Christ comes in the preach: 
ing thereof” (II, 251). Just as the Son was made flesh in Christ, 
and just as He was incorporated in the Bible, so He is once more 
incarnated in preaching the words of the Bible. Christian elo- 
quence, like Biblical eloquence, has more than natural power. 

Unlike classical oratory, Donne’s sermons are not addressed 


17 Fray Diego de Estella, Modo de predicar y Modus concionandi, ed. and trans. Pic 
Sagiiés Azcona, 2 Vols. (Barcelona, 1951), I, Chs. II and IV. 

18 The Sermons of John Donne, ed. E. Simpson and G. Potter (Berkeley, 1955), Il, 
307. References to this edition are hereafter incorporated into the text and ar 
reduced to vol. and page numbers. References to Alford’s edition (used where the new 
edition is not available), Works of John Donne, 6 Vols. (London, 1839), are aly 
incorporated into the text. 
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‘as not, of f primarily to the reason.’® Rational argument, though not excluded 
(d. 1578), § from the sermon, is more appropriate for a lecture, which concerns 
tinued tof “matters of Doctrine, and points of Divinity ”; a sermon “ in- 
nal lines," tends Exhortation principally and Edification, and a holy stirring 
ne subject F of religious affections ” (VIII, 95). Donne has his lectures, and 
so preach F he can be argumentative, but he knew as well as did Augustine 


imitative fF (or Socrates) that one does not win souls by rational conviction. 
the salva It is the memory which Donne most often addresses in his ser- 
Owever, i) fF mons. Donne’s conception of memory as a faculty of great spirit- 
itself both F ual significance derives directly from the Augustinian tradition, 
Scripture Ff which makes memory the instrument of self-knowledge, which is 


in turn the key to the knowledge of God.” And once again 
Donne feels that he is imitating the Scriptural ideal, for memory 
is the province of the divine Author, the Holy Ghost (IX, 84). 

'* This is The psychology of preaching in general is, for Donne, the same 
> doctrine fF as the psychology of the Bible, which works directly upon the 
sence; the F soul and only indirectly upon men’s reason. This is why the Holy 
7, but the Ghost is such a “ Metaphoricall, and Figurative expresser of him- 
‘orbidding § selfe.” Figurative language appeals directly to man’s conscience 
Augustin F but indirectly to the understanding, which works with abstrac- 
ord of life} tions and universals rather than particulars (IX, 328). Thus 
, IV, 414 f the preacher, like the Holy Ghost, assaults the soul through 
character human affections (VIII, 82-83; 43-44). Donne’s rhetoric, how- 
licate” otf ever, is no more simply natural than is the Holy Ghost’s. It is 
“in Christ ” that the Holy Ghost “ speakes in such formes, and 
1 ordinary F such phrases, as may most work upon them to whom he speaks ” 


his mali (II, 304). Biblical rhetoric springs from the double nature of 
ie that sf} Christ. Christ was a sensible image of God and He instituted 
1e preach: F “those sensible, and visible means, .. . Christ Jesus speaking in 


in Chris, F his Church, and applying his blood unto us in the Sacraments 
once more 


stian elo- * As R. L. Hickey shows in “Donne’s Art of Memory,” Tennessee Studies in 
power. Literature, III (1958), 30-31. 
addressed *The superiority of memory as a spiritual faculty is implied in Book X of 


Confessions. Cf. the account in Hickey with that of E. Gilson, Introduction a l'étude 
de Saint Augustin (Paris, 1931), pp. 180-136. See also the account in the introduction 
nd trans. Pio to J. M. Colleran’s translation of Augustine’s The Teacher, in Ancient Christian 
Writers (Westminster, Md., 1950), IX, 123-124. In the Middle Ages memory was 
ry, 1955), Il given a vital role in the process of self-knowledge by Wm. of St. Thierry: Gilson, 
ext and are La théologie mystique de Saint Bernard (Paris, 1947), pp. 220-222. St. Bonaventure 


here the new also rates the memory high as a means of attaining knowledge of the soul and hence 
39), are also the vision of God: Itinerarium mentis in Deum in Opera Omnia (Quaracchi, 1891), V, 
308-304. 
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... (II, 319-320). The preacher cooperates in the sacramental 
application of Christ’s merits to men’s souls by imitating the 
divine process visible in Scriptures. Platonic epistemology as 
Christianized by Augustine is here the immediate background of 
Donne’s thought; but the book of nature is almost wholly sup- 
planted by the Bible. The Scriptures are conceived of as a “ com- 


‘ ” 


ment” or “ illustration ” of the book of the creatures, a clearer 
and more direct vision of God (III, 264). 


Donne frequently praises the eloquence of Scriptures, but it is 
an eloquence unlike that of other books. 


St. Paul, who would not allow legal figures, not typical figures, not 
sacramental figures, not circumcision itself, after the body, Christ 
Jesus, was once exhibited, does not certainly allow rhetorical figures, 
nor poetical figures, in the preaching, or hearing of Christ preached, 
so, as that that should be the principal leader of hearer, or speaker. But 
this St. Paul authorizeth in his own practice, and the Holy Ghost in 
him, that in elegant language, he incorporates, and invests sound and 
important doctrine ... (Alford, V, 129-130) 


Using a favorite metaphor, Donne says that the Gospel is honey, 
for God’s truth is sweet (III, 238-239; VIII, 271-273) . Similarly, 
David is the “ sweet Psalmist” who “had an harmonious, a 
melodious, a charming, a powerfull way of entring into the soule, 
and working upon the affections of men”; but he was more, he 
was “ the sweet Psalmist of Israel’ who spoke “ the Spirit of the 
Lord ”—not the spirit of rhetoric or poetry or demonstration, but 
the spirit of fundamental doctrines of faith (IX, 252-253). In 
short, Christian rhetoric is grounded in the truth of faith; the 
devices of rhetoric are natural concomitants of supernatural gifts. 
Or, as Augustine says in De Doctrina, those zealous students to 
whom the meaning of Scriptures becomes clear “ feast upon truth 
itself with delight ” (IV, 11, 192). Donne himself cites a classic 
text, “Si adsit palatum fidei, cui sapiat mel Dei, saies S. Augus- 
tine, To him who hath a spirituall taste, no hony is so sweet, as 
the word of God preached according to his Ordinance” (V, 38- 
39). The punning “ sapiat ” expresses the point perfectly: God's 
wisdom is indeed sweet. 


Donne’s very terminology here and his frequent description 
of Biblical eloquence in terms of flavor is in itself evidence of 
his connection to the Augustinian tradition (IX, 266; IT, 130). 
Surely Donne was conscious of using Bernard’s favorite metaphor 
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for the beauty of the Bible and for the means by which men 
receive its benefits—a spiritual sense of taste.** God’s word as 
honey, an image of which Donne was fond, also has a rich tradition 
and is associated with the Bernardine psychology of love—“‘ Mel 
in cera, devotio in littera est.” *? The beautiful language of Scrip- 
tures appeals to man’s senses, of course, but as with Bernard, the 
appeal is simultaneously natural and supernatural—in the image 
of the Incarnate God. Scripture is the apparel of God’s will, 
and as David says, “ All thy garments smell of Myrrhe”; they 
“breathe the balme of the East, the savour of life, more dis- 
cernibly unto us” (V, 248). The pattern of the Incarnation is 
just beneath the surface here: the beauty of the Spouse is reflected 
in the beauty of the Scriptures. 

Donne has another way of expressing the relationship between 
the style of the Bible and its message. The purpose and intent 
of the Holy Ghost is the matter of the text while the declaring, 
proving, illustrating, heightening, and applying of that purpose is 
the form of the text (Alford, IV, 47-48). The matter itself is 
pure and powerful but the form is sweet and eloquent thus stimu- 
lating love in the hearer. The Word of God is the honey, the 
form is the honeycomb, which consists in the “ outward ordinance 
of God, and in the labour of the minister ”—in the distributing 
and sealing of the Word to the conscience of the hearers (VIII, 
271-273) . The eloquence of the Holy Ghost actualized the Word 
of God, and the preacher reactualizes the text by applying it to 
the immediate needs of the hearers. The meaning of the Holy 
Ghost is, thus, made flesh in the Bible and in preaching. In the 
words of the preacher, one hears, 


the Word, that Word which is the soule of all that is said, and is the 
true Physick of all their soules that heare. The Word was made 
flesh; that is, assumed flesh; but yet the Godhead was not that flesh. 
The Word of God is made a Sermon, that is, a Text is dilated, 
diffused into a Sermon; but that whole Sermon is not the word of 
God. But yet all the Sermon is the Ordinance of God. Delight thy 
self in the Lord, and he will give thee thy hearts desire: Take a 
delight in Gods Ordinance, in mans preaching, and thou wilt finde 


*tSee Dumontier, S. Bernard, Ch. III. Cf. Richard of St. Victor, Adn. Myst. in Ps., 
PL 196, $351B; and Augustine En. in Ps., PL 36, 315. Edgar de Bruyne traces the sense 
of spiritual taste throughcut the Middle Ages in Etudes d’esthétique médiéval, 3 Vols. 
(Bruges, 1946): see index references under “ gout.” 

* Bernard, In Cant., PL 183, 809B; cf. Richard of St. Victor, Adn. in Ps., PL 196, 
351-352. 
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Gods Words in that. To end all in that Metaphor... . As the word 
of God is as honey, so sayes Solomon, Pleasant words are as the hony 
combe: And when the pleasant words of Gods servants have con- 
veyed the saving word of God himselfe into thy soule, then maiest 
thou say with Christ to the Spouse, J have eaten my hony combe 
with my hony, mine understanding is enlightned with the words of 
the Preacher, and my faith is strengthned with the word of God.... 
(V, 56) 

Because of the sacramental nature of the words of the Bible 
Donne’s emphasis falls upon the form, the manner, the style of 
Scriptures, rather than the matter. To restrict oneself to the 
matter alone, to the words only, would be to restrict sermons to 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, and ethics—to reduce sermons to lec- 
tures. Donne’s preference, then is not for mysteries, but for so 
much of the mysteries as is apprehensible in the incarnate forms 
of Scriptures. These forms create love, the first act of the will, 
as Donne was fond of reminding us (IX, 251) ; truth, not rhetoric 
or logic, is the tool of the Holy Ghost. Nevertheless the form is 
only an instrument, for no matter who or what the honeycomb, 
the honey is the same—the “ Word of God itself” (VIII, 271- 
273). In this sense Donne valued the end of Scriptures, salvation, 
the vision of God, above the Scriptures themselves. 

As has appeared, Donne felt that the eloquence of preachers 
should be modeled on Scriptural eloquence. Donne notes especially 
the skill of the Fathers and Paul in applying the eloquence of 
Scriptures: in reading the sermons of Ambrose, Chrysostom, or 
Chrysologus, he is often “ more affected, with the very citation, 
and Application of some sentence of Scripture ... then with any 
witty, or forcible passage of their own ”; and in Paul one can see 
“ how artificially, how dexterously, how cunningly, and how dis- 
creetly he makes his uses of those places which he cites out of the 
Old Testament.” Indeed, Paul sometimes even transforms some 
of the rustic and plain words of the prophets into “ flashes of 
lightening [which] possess, and melt, affect and dissolve every 
soul they touch.” And this is why, Donne concludes, he so often 
commends the Bible: it possesses both “purity and elegancy, 
... force and power, . . . largeness and extention ... (VIII, 273). 

In his conception of Biblical eloquence, then, and in his habitual 
paralleling of pulpit and Biblical eloquence, Donne follows the 
tradition of Augustine. We have also seen suggestions that Donne 
saw the Bible as a spiritual instrument, a net for saving souls. The 
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point will emerge more clearly in my analysis of Donne’s preach- 
ing. For the present it is enough to note Donne’s explicit espousal 
of Augustine’s rules for “a right exposition of Scripture ”’— 
viz., that it contribute to “the glory of God, the analogie of 
faith, the exaltation of devotion, the extension of charity ” (IX, 
94-95; cf. De Doctrina, Bk. I). Further, we find the familiar 
Augustinian view that “all knowledge is ignorance, except it 
conduce to the knowledge of the Scriptures, and all the Scriptures 
lead us to Christ ” (IV, 124). Donne even assents to St. Basil’s 
view that “there is a restorative nature in every word of the 
Scriptures, and in every word, the soule findes a rise, and help 
for her devotion...” (V, 171). 

An examination of some sermons reveals the most significant 
implications of the theory of Christian eloquence and further 
demonstrates Donne’s allegiance to the Augustinian tradition. 


III 


In the first of a series of sermons on Psalm 38, Donne devotes 
nearly all his time to the moral sense or the application of his 
text. David is treated, however, not as an exemplum but as a 
type of fallen humanity; he is explicitly linked to Adam, Christ, 
and all men. It is not merely that the words and acts of David 
convey and illustrate morality; David is moral instruction in his 
symbolic reflection of Adam and Christ. At the beginning of this 
sermon Donne mentions his personal preference for the Psalms 
because of their poetic form, “such a form as is both curious, 
and requires diligence in the making, and when it is made, can 
have nothing, no syllable taken from it, nor added to it ” (II, 50). 
It is precisely as a poem that Donne takes up the text; he strives 
to explicate and recreate the full meaning and effect of the verse. 
With the most scholarly of contemporary exegetes—Wolfgang 
Musculus,”* for example—he considers how the metaphor “ arrows ” 
alfectively conveys the qualities of temptation and tribulation. 
But the poems are still divine for Donne, and a sermon based on 
Musculus would add only accuracy while it would lack a full 
dimension which we find in Donne, Bernard, and Augustine; for 
those arrows did not, for Musculus, wound Adam, David, and 
Christ alike. 

. his commentary, In sacrosanctum Davidis Psalterium commentaria (Basel, 
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Similarly, the arrows did not wound the auditory of the full 
modern Renaissance preacher in the same way that they did ip 
Donne’s sermon. The Biblical image is like the Platonic, not th 
poetic image; it is a physical shadow of a spiritual reality. It i 
these images which are at the center of Donne’s sermons; hence 
the fear or solace which the sermons create is meant to be 
symbolic reflection of the spiritual reality behind the text. Thi 
is Augustine’s Christian oratory, which saves souls by truth 
rather than argument or rhetoric. In the present case Donne say; 
that his intent is to make visible to the soul “ Cicatrices suas 
those scars which those fiery darts have left in her . . . and con. 
tritiones suas, the attenuating and wearing out . . . by a continual 
succession of more, and more wounds upon the same place ” (II, 
56). Donne accomplishes his end by using the Biblical metapha 
as an image of the mechanics of temptation. Thus the Bible i 
a tool for obtaining self-knowledge. This is not, of course, “ spirit. 
ualizing ” the Bible; the Bible makes the spiritual apprehensibl 
and the preacher aids in the process by demonstrating the rela. 
tionship between image and reality. 


In this demonstration Donne is exceedingly detailed. The 
subtlest psychological activities are translated into the terms o 
the Biblical metaphor: 


They stick, and they stick fast: alté infixae; every syllable aggravate 
our misery. Now for the most part, experimentally, we know not 
whether they stick fast or no, for we never goe about to pull them out: 
these arrows, these tentations, come, and welcome: we are so fat 
from offering to pull them out, that we fix them faster and faster 
in us; we assist our tentations: yea, we take preparatives and foment: 
ations, we supple our selves by provocations, lest our flesh should be 
of proof against these arrows, that death may enter the surer, ani 
the deeper into us by them. And he that does in some measur, 
soberly and religiously, goe about to draw out these arrows, ye 
never consummates, never perfects his own work; He pulls baci 
the arrow a little way, and he sees blood, and he feels spirit to 
goe out with it, and lets it alone: He forbears his sinfull companions 
a little while, and he feels a melancholy take hold of him, the spit 
and life of his life decays, and he falls to those companions agall. 
Perchance he rushes out the arrow with a sudden, and a resolved 
vehemence, and he leaves the head in his body: He forces a divore 
from that sinne, he removes himself out of distance of that tentation: 
and yet he surfets upon cold meat, upon the sinfull remembrance, df 
former sins, which is a dangerous rumination, and an unwholesomt 
chawing of the cud; It is not an ill derivation of repentance, thal 
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poenitere is poenam tenere; that’s true repentance, when we continue 
in those means, which may advance our repentance. (II, 63-64) 


And this is but one third of his elaboration of the point. This 
is Donne’s familiar precision, conceitedness, ingenuity, elaborate- 
ness; but the effect goes deeper. The exhaustiveness of Donne’s 
parallels suggests not comparability but identity in the two terms 
of the metaphor. Donne is not satisfied that an image should be 
like the subject in one or two or three respects; he discovers so 
many and such surprising parallels that one receives the impres- 
sion that the two terms are in every respect alike: the arrows 
become temptations and the temptations arrows. This is not, 
however, a mere rhetorical device nor one of Donne’s mental 
quirks. The things of the Bible had been images of reality to 
the whole Augustinian tradition, and the discovery of elaborate 
and ingenious parallels had become the hallmark of its Biblical 
exegesis. 


The second sermon of those extant on Psalm 38 concerns the 
faculty of memory, an idea based on the title, Psalmus ad Recorda- 
tionem. For his conception of memory Donne turns to St. Ber- 
nard. Man’s soul is created in the image of the Trinity, being 
composed of understanding, will, and memory. It is this last 
faculty of the soul, rather than the perverse intellect or will, 
through which the Holy Ghost most readily operates. “ The art 
of salvation, is but the art of memory.” “ Plato plae’d all learning 
in the memory; wee may place all Religion in the memory too... 
All instruction, which he can give you to day, is but a remembring 
you of the mercies of God...” (II, 73-74) But there is yet one 
further step, the most significant of all: 


There may be enough in remembring our selves . . . Being lock’d 
up in a close prison, of multiplied calamities, this turns the key, this 
opens the door, this restores him to liberty, if he can remember. Non 
est sanitas, there is not soundnesse, no health in my flesh; Doest thou 
wonder at that? Remember thy selfe, and thou wilt see, that thy 
case is worse then so; That there is no rest in thy bones. That’s true 
too; But doest thou wonder at that? Remember thy selfe, and thou 
wilt see the cause of all that, The Lord is angry with thee; Find’st 
thou that true, and wondrest why the Lord should be angry with thee? 
Remember thy selfe well, and thou wilt see, it is because of thy sins 
... So I have let you in, into the whole Psalm, by this key, by 
awaking your memory, that it is a Psalm for Remembrance .. . 
(II, 74-75) 
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The psalm reflects the soul in the act of seeing itself and hence 
seeing its origin; the preacher’s task is to make these visions avail- 
able to the congregation. This theory is clearly at work in all the 
sermons on Psalm 38. In the first sermon his division provides 
reminders of David, Adam as Man, and Christ. About six-tenths 
of the sermon, however, are given to the second, moral sense, while 
the other two interpretations are given less than two-tenths of 
the whole. It is the remembrance of one’s self which is the action 
of the sermon; the reminders of David and of Christ are only 
prologue and epilogue. 

The body of the sermon asks that the listeners apply the text 
to themselves, that they remember their condition of affliction 
(“no soundnesse ...no rest ...”) and its causes (“ thine anger 
...my sin...”). Donne is not content, notice, simply to digress 
on the Fall, its causes and consequences; this would not be exegeti- 
cal, would not stick to the text itself. Such an approach would 
reduce the verse to its simplest moral meaning and would in the 
process eliminate all sense of the particular situation, the par- 
ticular words of the text. The imaginative advantage of Donne's 
word by word application of the text to the human condition is 
enormous. Every word becomes a metaphor; the whole text 
becomes an image. Memory and imagination are very closely 
related in Augustine’s medieval heirs, the Franciscan philosophers. 
In Bonaventure, for example, imagination stores sensible species 
while the memory actively calls them forth to our consciousness.” 
Donne wishes the words and deeds of this verse of Psalm 38 to 
remind the hearer of Adam and his full significance; so Donne 
imitates the function of memory by making the text an image of 
Adam, type of all men. 

Hence non sanitas recalls the passibility which accompanied 
the Fall—disease, natural needs, all fleshly frailities which lead to 
death (II, 80-82). Non in carne suggests the corruption of all 
flesh “ by the sinne of Adam” and more particularly the sub- 
stantial corruption of human flesh. Here Donne characteristically 
emphasizes the physical image relentlessly: 

Behold God hath walled us with mud walls, and wet mud walls, that 
waste away faster, then God meant at first, they should. And by 
sinnes, this flesh, that is but the loame and plaster of thy Tabernacle. 


24E. Gilson, La philosophie de Saint Bonaventure (Paris, 1953), p. 290; cf. St 
Thomas, ST I. 78. 4, who makes both faculties passive. 
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thy body, that, all that, that in the intire substance is corrupted. 
Those Gummes, and spices, which should embalme thy flesh, when 
thou art dead, are spent upon that diseased body whilest thou art 
alive: Thou seemest, in the eye of the world, to walk in silks, and 
thou doest but walke in searcloth; Thou hast a desire to please some 
eyes, When thou hast much to do, not to displease every Nose; and 
thou wilt solicite an adulterous entrance into their beds, who, if they 
should but see thee goe into thine own bed, would need no other 
mortification, nor answer to thy solicitation. Thou pursuest the works 
of the flesh, and hast none, for thy flesh is but dust held together by 
plaisters; Dissolution and putrefaction is gone over thee alive; Thou 
has over liv’d thine own death, and art become thine own ghost, and 
thine own hell. (II, 83) 


Is he saying that the words of the text really signify this? Or 
is he trying to frighten his auditory into holiness? Neither, 
exactly. Donne is trying to reveal the affective meaning, the fully 
realized meaning of the text. David’s suffering, any suffering, to 
a Christian “ means” the corruption of the flesh. Or, better still, 
it reminds him of that corruption. The quoted passage aims at 
the imagination in the Franciscan sense. Donne strives to awaken 
images of experiences dormant in the imagination, thus activating 
the memory. 

Biblical images (i.e., the things, not the metaphors) are ana- 
logical for Donne, and his own images operate in the same way. 
They are not primarily illustrative, argumentative, or rhetorical. 
Men are saved by vision, not by persuasion, and Donne develops 
Biblical images to show how man is like, in the image of, Adam. 
The next phrase of the psalm, Non pax in ossibus, illustrates the 
point clearly. The sick man has no peace, no rest because of well- 
and ill-wishing visitors and because of the torments of his illness. 
And, finally, he is restless in his bones, i. e., his spiritual faculties, 
because of the fear which leads him to doubt his salvation and 
the instruments thereof. The phrase of the text is presented as an 
image of the sick man’s torments. The text is seen not as a verbal 
or rhetorical communication but as a likeness: it does not mean 
what Donne says; it resembles what he says. And so the text is 
to Donne’s image as that image is to the experience of the auditory. 

Finding no image in because of your anger, Donne supplies 
one in the “ anger of the Dove” (II, 85) and goes on to remind 
the congregation that all misfortune comes from God’s anger. But 
there is an image in the Hebrew text preserved in the Vulgate 
as a facie irae, which had been reduced by most scholarly trans- 
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lators to propter. Donne seizes upon the old phrase and ji 
patristic interpretation as a way of revealing the relation betweq 
man’s calamities and God’s wrath. Donne goes the Fathers oy 
better, indeed, by seizing the very, very letter, “ Mippenei,; 
faciebus, the faces, the divers manifestations of Gods anger ” (I 
86) . That is, God’s present punishments serve as warnings, mani 
festations, of eternal punishment. “The fires of hell, in the: 
place, in hell, have no light; But any degrees of the fires of He 
than can break out in this life, have in Gods own purpose, so mud 
light, as that through the darkest smother of obduration, ¢ 
desperation, God would have us see him ” (II, 92). Calamitiesi: 
this life are in the image of the calamity of hell. 


Donne concludes the central movement of the sermon witha 
analysis of because of my sin, a final revelation of the hum 
condition in its fallen state. Here Donne’s technique of anaton 
izing the text is especially in evidence. It strikes us at first x 
highly artificial, awkward, even obscure. He considers individual} 
the words sin and my, the singularity of sin, and the phrase in faci 
It is awkward enough. Donne summarizes his thought: “ 
[we] have made him [man] see the cause of this anger, as iti 
sinne, so to be his sinne, sinne made his by an habituall lov 
thereof, which, though it may be but one, yet is become an oit 
facing sinne, a sinne in Contempt and confidence .. .” (II, 91 
To put into intelligible order four distinct points on four partidé 
of a set phrase is a puzzle, we might say, which strains the 
genuity of even this wittiest of poets. Why does he not just gi 
us a connected discourse on the sense of the whole phrase? Th 
fault lies in our expectation. Donne is not explaining sin, he 
revealing it. The Biblical phrase is only a vehicle, not the subject: 
sin is the subject. The text provides Donne four opportunitis 
to thrust sin before his auditory. But he does not wish us ti 
forget the vehicle, the text; he wishes us to be conscious of tlt 
words as things. Where there is no image Donne will work wit 
the word itself as an image, not merely as a conventional sig. 
This stretching of thought to cover the text as an object creatti 
that tension between idea and image which is so peculiar 
Donne’s poetic imagery. Donne keeps us always conscious of tht 
effort, imaginative, intellectual and spiritual, which is require 
to see the connections between letter and spirit, image and this 
imaged. 
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Having laid man low, as Donne concludes, in this central moral 
interpretation of the text, the sermon must now, at the end, offer 
consolation. Donne never rests in the purely moral realm though 
he habitually spends most of his time there. At last only a sacra- 
mental step can heal man. With a deluge of Old and New Testa- 
ment texts Donne recalls the afflictions of Christ which come 
from the anger of sin, concluding, 


How exact and curious was the holy Ghost, in David, in choice of 
words? He does not say, Non sanitas mihi, sed non in carne; not that 
there is no health for me, but none in me; non in carne mea, not in my 
flesh, but in carne ejus, in the flesh and bloud of my Saviour, there is 
health, and salvation. In ossibus ejus, in his bones, in the strength 
of his merits, there is rest, and peace, a facie peccati, what face soever 
my sins have had, in my former presumptions, or what face soever 
they put on now, in my declination to desperation. (II, 93) 


This is not rhetorical play but witty exegesis in the tradition of 
Augustine. The universal applicability of Christ’s merits (as 
against the Puritan emphasis on special election here alluded to) 
was of great importance to Donne, and it is this sacramental 
application which the preacher tries to implement by means of the 
text. He himself makes the point at the end of his peroration on 
Christ’s merits, thus returning to the central idea of the introduc- 
tion to the present sermon: “ We have done; Est ars sanandorum 
morborum medicina, non rhetorica; Our physick is not eloquence, 
not directed upon your affections, but upon your consciences.” 

The three sermons devoted to the fourth verse of Psalm 38, 
“For mine iniquities are gone over my head, as a heavy burden, 
they are too heavy for me,” are rooted in the “ two elegancies of 
the Holy Ghost,” swpergressae and gravatae, the two metaphors 
of the text. In the second sermon, for example, Donne works out 
the spiritual analogies for “ burden ”; this procedure he justifies 
by noting that “ there is an infinite sweetenesse, and infinite lati- 
tude in every Metaphor, in every elegancy of the Scripture . . .” 
(Il, 180). The infinite source of the Bible makes its eloquence 
infinitely appliable for salvation. 

The two elegancies of the text, however, suggest to Donne a 
third and greater metaphor, but one which also has a more than 
thetorical significance—the Fall. The image of fallen man subtly 
dominates and unifies these sermons, They begin with the re- 
minder that all men are Adams, “ terrestres, and lutosi, earth, 
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and dirty earth ”; sin drowns all our higher faculties; as a roof jt 
prevents us from rising to God, as a cry it ascends to accuse 1 
as a flood it stupifies us, as a tyrant it rules over us: “ Wee ar 
all sold under hand, fraudulently sold, and sold under foot, cheaply 
sold by Adam.” In the second sermon the image is even mor 
consistent and obvious. Seen in this light the last sermon emerges 
as the full embodiment of the central theme, habitual sin. Ther 
he shows that sin is misdirection of love toward creature rather 
than creator—a descent; sin is idolatry—a bowing down befor 
creatures until we are made crooked with our burden and ow 
souls become chronically deformed. In his pursuit of the creature 
the fallen man wearies himself, and should he rise, he is slowed by 
his susceptibility to sin; should he progress, he is in danger o 
relapse. By means of the Biblical metaphors Donne is trying to 
make “the sinner to see himselfe ” (II, 119), to remember hin. 
self, to become aware of the burden of sin, which is precisely 
what the habitual sinner must do. These sermons are conceived 
not as exhortation but as action; text and sermon image man’ 
spiritual plight by analogy or by typology: the hearer remember 
himself in Adam by suffering with David. 


The text has still another dimension, however, beyond the 
purely moral plane. The real solution, beyond human awarenes 
of the burden of sin, lies with Christ. He must assume the burden 
at last. Consequently the last half of the third sermon demor- 
strates Christ’s imitation of man. Each word of the text reflects 
Christ’s redemptive act—from Peccatum (He was made sin itself) 
to Onus (He was precipitated to his death before the thieves). 
Thus Christ enacts man’s tragedy with absolute perfection. Donne 
follows the action from its metaphysical nature down to its ful 
realization in the Consummatum est. In Christ the spirituil 
reality of sin reaches its transcendent maximum; the miraculous 
union of man and God, death and life, sin and goodness finally 
unburdens the sinner. The strictness, the literalness of the imits- 
tion in Donne enforces the miraculous literalness with which 
Christ redeemed man. The very wit, the very strain in the i 
genuity, with the surprise it creates, drives home the awarenes 
of analogy which might cause the sinner to realize that Christ 
died for him, for his sins. Thus there remains still one further 
step, for man incurred another burden in Christ—a burden o 
debt: Et cum exonerat nos onerat, as Bernard says. The sinnet 
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owes Christ an agony; he must suffer for his sin through repent- 
ance: “ that sin which was forgotten with pleasure, must now be 
remembered with Contrition” (II, 137-142). Then at last man 
can escape in Christ, for He is the Head and through His sufferings 
man’s sins were expiated and Christ’s merit became man’s. 


The series of five sermons which Donne preached on Psalm 6 
(probably in 1623) illustrate magnificently Donne’s habit of 
using his text as an instrument of salvation. These sermons, 
following the text phrase by phrase, trace the soul’s ascent to God 
according to St. Bernard’s De quatuor modis orandi. The first 
sermon, on “ O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger, neither chasten 
me in thy hot displeasure,” dwells on the fear which afflicts David 
when he becomes aware of God’s anger. This corresponds to 
Bernard’s obsecratio. In the next verse, Donne shows how the 
soul next asks for the lowest degree of God’s help, mercy. Then 
the sinner pleads his own weakness and humility, which prepares 
for his petition asking strength because even his best acts 
(“bones”) and powers (“soul”) have been weakened. And 
finally in the broken-off “ How long? ” the soul reaches the final 
stage of silence or patience under affliction. Donne’s sermons, 
then, re-enact the spiritual dialectic which the verses in their very 
structure embody. The congregation is expected to experience 
the psalm spiritually rather than to understand it or grasp its 
moral. 

These sermons can be used to illustrate a further effect of 
Donne’s allegiance to Augustine’s theory of Christian eloquence. 
The first sermon in the series differs markedly from the others in 
the series. It has an intellectual, academic tone; in style it is 
generally less highly figured and magniloquent than the others. 
The audience and occasion for the sermon cannot be the cause of 
this difference since audience and occasion were the same for all 
this series. I think Donne is here imitating the style of his text, 
which is not metaphoric, or at least not clearly so, especially as 
interpreted by the best scholars of Donne’s day. Secondly, the 
sermon on the first verse treats (though not exclusively) the letter, 
the human problem in its most human manifestation of affliction 
in this life. 

The second sermon on Psalm 6 is richer in its rhetoric and 
more exalted in its spiritual power because it treats a more meta- 
phoric and more spiritual text, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, for 
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I am weake; O Lord, heale me, for my bones are vexed: My 
soule is also sore vexed; But thou, O Lord, how long? ” 

Despite the relatively low-pitched tone of the sermon on Psalm 
6:1, Donne is not giving a lecture. What lifts the sermon to the 
level of true Christian oratory is an image which, while it does 
not appear in the text itself, is solidly founded upon patristic 
tradition. St. Augustine had said of the verse: “Quam dam. 
nationem metuens, orat Ecclesia in hoc psalmo, dicens; Domine, 
ne in ira tua arguas me.” The eschatalogical element entered with 
the idea that the title, “ For the eighth,” refers to the day after 
the seven days of man’s earthly life—Judgment Day. St. Gregory 
developed the moral implication of this idea.*® Donne rejects 
the notion that the punishment and anger of the verse refer to 
the pains of hell, but he retains the legal, prisoner-at-the-bar 
image which St. Gregory developed. It is this image which not 
only ties together an otherwise loose and digressive sermon, but 
which also can bring Donne’s auditory, in imitation of David, 
to acknowledgment and fear of God’s justice in their afflictions. 

As it happens, the sermon on Psalm 6:6, 7, which is not a part 
of this series since it is dated 1628, is a lecture rather than a ser- 
mon. It consists, therefore, almost entirely of theological discus- 
sion of the doctrines of repentence. Appropriately it is elaborately 
dialectical in style and structure, and it instructs rather than 
edifies. Here, moreover, there is practically no exegesis at all; the 
text is just a jumping-off place for the arguments. The success 
of the “sermon,” hence, depends entirely upon the force of the 
argument. It is to discourses such as this that the standards of 
secular rhetoric are relevant. 

Clearly then many of Donne’s habits of sermonizing are gov- 
erned by the Augustinian theory of Christian eloquence. His use 
of Biblical metaphors as the imagery of his sermons derives from 
the conviction that Scriptural rather than human eloquence saves 
souls; indeed Donne’s own style varies to some extent according 
to the style of his text. This accords with the traditional effort 
to imitate Scriptural eloquence. In their very structure the ser- 
mons re-enact the truth which Donne sees in the texts, with the 
result that the sermons are actions imitative of or analogous to 
the Biblical action. Finally, the sermons are aimed primarily at 


Augustine, En. m Pts PL 36, 91; Gregory, In septem Psalm. Poen ’ F 
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SWIFT, STELLA, AND PERMANENCE 
BY RONALD PAULSON 


The relationship between body and soul is a theme that run 
throughout Swift’s work, but in his later poems we find its most 
striking embodiment in three symbolic settings, a woman’s dress. 
ing room, an old man talking to an old woman, and the old ma 
imagining his own death. I shall concentrate on the last of these 
because it contains all the elements of the others and focuses our 
attention where it should be, on Swift himself. 


I 


People named “ Swift ” or “ Pope ” figure in Swift’s poetry from 
time to time; they are ordinarily used as norms of piety, tradi- 
tionalism, common sense, Scriblerian solidarity, and sound poetic 
craftsmanship, which are opposed to the imbecility that is being 
satirized in equally concrete names like “ Wood ” and “ Walpole.” 
But in Swift’s later poems the portraits of himself and his friends 
function less as glimpses of the good then as embodiments of a 
separate theme that grows out of their own situations. We shall 
therefore be concerned with the connection between the personal 
image and Swift’s theme. Beginning with the “ Verses on the 
Death of Dr. Swift,” we can ask how closely Swift relates the 
motto from Rochefoucauld— 


In all Distresses of our Friends 

We first consult our private Ends, 

While Nature kindly bent to ease us, 

Points out some Circumstance to please us. (Il. 7-10)* 


—which informs the first part of the poem, to the eulogy of 
Swift which comprises the last quarter of the poem. 
The “ Verses” sets out to illustrate Rochefoucauld’s maxim, 


2 My quotations are from The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams, 20d 
ed., 3 vols. (Oxford, 1958). 
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showing that man is so self-centered that he is as pleased by his 
fiend’s disaster as chagrined by his success. Almost at once, 
however, the examples are narrowed down to Swift himself, for 
yhom friends like Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay are suspect because 
they excel him in some kinds of writing: “ Pox take him, and his 
Wit,” he says of Pope (1. 52). Then, shifting his role from that of 
mn illustration of self-love to a case by which the self-love of others 
can be tested, Swift imagines the reactions of friends to his death. 
True to the maxim, they feel a certain relief, whether because 
ithas not happened to them, or because it saves them from re- 
paying obligations; his female friends do not allow his death to 
interrupt their card game, and even his best friends are only 
dightly affected: “ Poor Pope will grieve a Month; and Gay / A 
Week; and Arbuthnot a Day” (ll. 207-08). If friends near his 
age grieve with more genuine intensity it is because Swift has 
been a screen between them and death, and now it is removed. 

A year passes: there is “no further mention of the Dean,” he 
is“no more mist, / Than if he never did exist ” (ll. 246-47) , and 
even his writings are now serving pastry-cooks. Finally, the scene 
changes to a coffee house, where a stranger delivers a long eulogy 
of Swift’s virtues and accomplishments. How, then, does this 
idealizing commendation of Swift follow from; or illustrate, Roche- 
foucauld’s maxim and the earlier part of the poem? 

One must consider that the eulogy may not have been part of 
the poem as Swift originally conceived it. For we know that the 
poem called “ The Life and Genuine Character of Doctor Swift ” 
is Swift’s, though he refused to acknowledge it, and that it is 
probably an earlier version of the “ Verses.”* In spite of the 
difference in length and wording, the “ Life and Genuine Char- 
acter” generally resembles the “ Verses ”; but certain details are 
significantly different. For one instance, in the earlier poem Swift 
does not use himself as an example of the maxim, but only as a 
test case. For another, he tests only two men by his death; and 
80, as opposed to the single eulogist of the “ Verses,” here a pro- 
Swift speaker and an anti-Swift speaker discuss the dead Dr. 
Swift. The former is detached and reasonable, but the latter 
demonstrates that men’s attitudes toward somebody like Swift 


; *For a discussion of the questions of authorship and dating, see Williams, IT, 541-43, 
ge and Joseph Horrell, ed., Collected Poems of Jonathan Swift (London, 1958), 
, 796-97. 
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“< 


are dictated by their private needs: 
further Lashes,” his adversary chides him, “ You freely may 
forgive his Ashes” (ll. 201-02). Swift leaves the reader, as in 
many of his works, to make out for himself the true Swift lying 
somewhere between. 


. since you dread 


Taking this as an early version of. the “ Verses,” we might 
suppose that Swift lost patience with the vague and unsatisfactory 
approximation of the median and in the later poem substituted 
the ideal instead. It should not be forgotten that most of Swift’ 
poems concerning the man called Dr. Swift or the Dean wer 
prompted by attacks: they are, like Pope’s “Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot,” at least in part apologias, presenting a respectable 
self-portrait in order to justfy his right to compose satire, But 
it is only necessary to compare the “ Verses ” with “ Arbuthnot” 
to see why Pope, when preparing Swift’s poem for its first printing 
(in London) , abridged the eulogy and inserted parts of the anti- 
thetical speeches from the “ Life and Genuine Character.”* In 
his various apologias, Pope is always careful to provide a device 
like an interlocutor to anticipate the hostile reader’s questions. 
Swift’s eulogy offers no such device; rather it flaunts ingenuow 
lines like “ By Innocence and Resolution, / He bore continual 
Persecution ” (ll. 399-400) . 

But if the eulogy is an error of strategy, an over-playing of cards 
in the traditional apologia, what, in terms of Rochefoucauld’ 
maxim, was Swift’s reason for reducing the pro and contra argu- 
ment of the “Life and Genuine Character” to a single pro’ 
“Friend ” is a key word which may lead us to Swift’s intention. 
Rochefoucauld says that even the adversity of our friends pleases 
us, so great is our self-love;* while Swift, shifting the emphasis 
slightly, says that it is the adversity not of our enemies but of our 
friends that pleases us. The climax of his first series of examples 
(his “ Proem ”’) is the generalization: 


To all my Foes, dear Fortune, send 
Thy Gifts, but never to my Friend: 





* Pope was afraid Swift’s eulogy would prompt the accusation of vanity. See The 
Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed. George Sherburn (Oxford, 1956), IV, 130; and 
The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D. D., ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 1910-14), 
VI, 114. 

*The French text, as Swift gives it with the poem, is “ Dans l’adversité de nos 
meilleurs amis nous trouvons quelque chose, qui ne nous deplaist pas” (Williams, 
II, 551). 
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I tamely can endure the first, 
But, this with Envy makes me burst. (II. 67-70) 


“Friend ” is one of those ambiguous, pivotal words we find in 
Swift’s satires. For example, when we arrive at Walpole’s reaction 
to Swift’s death, we find him sorry that Swift is dead because 
Swift has been far away in Ireland and relatively harmless. He 
wishes his “‘ good friend Will [Pultney]” were dead instead. Here 
“friend ” has come to mean its opposite, enemy. Pope is Swift’s 
friend, but it hurts less to see some unknown poet write well; and 
Swift is Queen Caroline’s friend in that he does her favors, but 
obligation has led her to hate him. The various ironic meanings- 
of-the-moment add up to the conclusion that a “friend” is a 
person who in any of several ways is closest to us, most engaged 
with our passions, about whom we can be least detached and 
objective. 

In this sense of the word, the point of the ending is that when 
Swift’s “ friends ”>—those who have something at stake—are gone, 
we shall have a truer picture of him. The critique of Swift is 
distanced by the lapse of a year. Both “ those I love ” like Pope 
and the ironically designated “ friends ” like the Queen have for- 
gotten him now that he no longer impinges upon their lives. And 
so the commendation is delivered not by a “ friend ” but by “ one 
quite indifferent in the Cause,” who is “ impartial.” In terms of 
Swift’s version of the maxim, this man’s portrayal is as close to 
the truth as is possible. Swift has simply split the contra and pro 
of the “ Life and Genuine Character,” putting one close to the 
death, where passions are still warm, and the other where it 
belongs a year away. 

The effect of this separation is not only to produce a “ truer’ 
picture of Swift, but to tell us something about the permanence 
of one aspect of Swift that is still alive a year later, and the 
transience of the other that was associated with “ friends ” and 
is dead. The poem falls into two parts that correspond to the 
two aspects of its protagonist. In the first part we are shown the 
realm of material things like advancement or failure in the world, 
health or sickness, living or dying. And when death comes and 
all the physical facts are gone, including the man’s presence, his 
body, his books (which are no longer in fashion), and even the 
men who actually knew him, then something else remains that 
Swift is trying to epitomize in the eulogy with which he ends the 
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poem. The man is gone, but the spirit, or the virtue, remains 
It is important to notice that this spirit, though opposed to the 
physical, is not something vague, like the enthusiast’s spirit; 
rather it is materialized in the deeds the eulogist recounts. The 
compromise ending of the “Life and Genuine Character,” 4l. 
though effective as an apologia, blurred this theme. 

While the eulogist praises Swift’s deeds, he gives Swift’s char. 
acter and circumstances considerable weight as well. The deeds 
are contingent upon a man who cares nothing for rank or other 
material rewards, a public figure above the dictates of self-love 
in short, the opposite of the “ friends ” of the earlier part of the 
poem, which includes the petty, envious aspect of Swift himsel{ 
(omitted in the “ Life and Genuine Character”). One Swift is 
the physical man with the same fears and desires as Walpole and 
the Queen, but the other is the exiled patriot of the eulogy who 
“boldly stood alone ” for liberty (1. 349). The eulogist’s account 
of his withdrawal from the corrupt world of the court to barren 
Ireland recalls “ Swift’s ” earlier account of the failing of his senses 
as death approaches, and thus the passing of material considera- 
tions leads to both the Irish hero Swift and the spirit that outlasts 
body, defeat, and corrupt courts. Finally, the ironic “ friendship” 
that is Swift’s ostensible subject conspicuously excludes any spirit- 
ual element, and this latter, more ordinary sense of friendship 
remains in the reader’s mind as an assumed ideal behind the satire. 

Swift is at work on two levels in the “ Verses.” On the apologetic 
level he simply uses himself and his maxim as a vehicle for getting 
in digs at the regime in England, praise of his friends, and vindi- 
cation of himself.’ On the metaphysical level the poem is a state: 
ment about the two aspects of man, the egocentric and physical, 
and the disinterested and spiritual. The two levels of meaning 
come together in the figure of Swift himself. On the apologetic 
level the poem is a statement about Swift the satirist; on the 
metaphysical level about man. 


® Much of the polemical burden of the poem is carried by the explanatory footnotes 
Swift appended. To take an example of the interaction of levels: by admitting that he 
envies Pope and Gay Swift establishes a reputation with the reader for honesty which 
will later help win the reader’s acceptance of the eulogy. But by saying he envies his 
friends he is subtly praising them. And finally, the point he is building to is that “To 
all my Foes, dear Fortune, send/Thy Gifts, but never to my Friend ”—which implies 
that his foes need luck when they tangle with the Scriblerians. But on the metaphysical 
level, Swift uses the same fact as an illustration of the perversion of values caused by 
an exclusive concern with material considerations. 
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II 


We can trace the theme of body and soul through Swift’s other 
apologetic writings. But to see how Swift arrived at this con- 
junction of theme and apologia, we need to go back to his earliest 
poems, the pindaric odes. Each of the odes is about a man of 
ideals who stands out as a shining example in the world but is 
forced by politics and scheming to retire; and in solitude he either, 
like Sir William Temple, writes down his experience for the 
suidance of others, or like Archbishop Sancroft, acts as “some 
guide from Heav’n to show / The Way.” Unlike the great body 
of Swift’s work, but like the “ Verses,” these poems put their 
emphasis on praise of the hero rather than ridicule of the evils that 
overthrow him. To this extent they represent, as J. M. Murry 
has suggested, “ the brief and neglected ‘ romantic’ period of .. . 
‘Swift’s] life.” * 

In the odes we can see, at its least ambiguous, what Swift means 
by the “ good.” His ideal is the man of practical affairs, a king, 
a primate, an ambassador, or a society that promulgates useful 
information and traditional values. King William’s virtue is 
eminently practical: “ A three Hours Scene of empty Pride, / And 
then the Toys are thrown aside ” (“ Ode to the King,” Il. 17-18) ; 
not the trappings of the king but “ Doing Good” proves his 
royalty. But there is also evil in this world, attempting to de- 
throne William; there are Louis XIV and the Stuarts abroad and 
the disloyal and the dissident at home, aided by the “ Giddy 
British Populace ” that is always willing to sacrifice heroes. As 
William carries the banner of an unreliable England, so Temple 
wins peace for his country and for all Europe by his diplomacy, 
and both Sancroft and the Athenian Society uphold ideals in a 
world threatened by new barbarian hordes. 

But while William defeats his enemies at home and abroad, 
Temple and all the others are forced to withdraw finally in the 
face of defeat to a less concrete and more spiritual victory. As 
Temple retires before the deceit of a corrupt court, so Sancroft 
puts down the symbols of worldly power rather than compromise 
his ideals; and in Sancroft, who is compared to a star and to 
Christ, the good has become other-worldly. In the “ Ode to the 
Athenian Society ” the “Great Unknown” (the oracles who 


“Jonathan Swift, a Critical Biography (London, 1954), p. 34. 
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answer the questions) are linked with God: the Hobbist wits 
believe in the existence of neither. Here, where there is no specific 
defeat to be recorded, Swift introduces a vision of inevitable defeat 
in the future, from which only a few “ Traces of . . . Wit” will 
be shored up. Finally, in the poem on Congreve, the hero is sur. 
rounded by corruption, his work is distorted by fools, and he has 
slipped into the background; we are now in the more familiar 
mode where the hero is only an occasion for Swift’s attack on the 
ascendant wits and scribblers. 

Irvin Ehrenpreis has shown that Swift, as a writer of histories, 
inherited from his mentor Sir William Temple a view of history 
which saw martyrdom as necessary for the hero, and victory as 
necessary for the schemer and double-dealer.’ The idea is given 
memorable form in Gulliver's Travels when Gulliver, who has 
been witnessing the procession of the great summoned from the 
dead by the magicians of Glubbdubdrib, learns that they have all 
been evil; asking for those who were actually virtuous and of 
benefit to their country, he finds that they have been the defeated, 
the execrated, the disgraced. This picture is much older than 
Temple; it is a convention of satire that Swift inherited from 
Juvenal. All Swift’s satires assume that in this world the heroes 
cannot survive. But while the early poetry is focused on heroes 
like Sancroft and Temple, the more characteristic satires focus on 
the evil-doers; and, as in Juvenalian satire, the defeated idealist 
becomes the satirist who laments that chaos has taken over his 
world. To Ehrenpreis’s list of the defeated statesmen, Brutus, 
Cato, Temple, Harley, can be added Swift himself. 

The development of the figure of Swift in the apologias falls 
into two parts: before the fall and after, or before the 1714 retreat 
to Ireland and after. In the early years he is an amused observer 
of folly, conspicuously balancing the life of the spirit (Swift the 
divine) with the life of the flesh (Swift the wit), and is shown 
playing cards, making rhymes, entertaining the ladies. In the 
account of himself he wrote in 1713 to explain the reward of a 
deanery, he uses Horace’s Epistle I. vii. to give form and typical- 
ity to his experience, making the deanery a huge joke forced 
upon him by the witty Lord Treasurer. The “Swift” of this 
portrait is conventional: a well-rounded man, a moderate who 
agrees with the majority and feels so strongly about the evils of 


* The Personality of Jonahan Swift (London, 1958), pp. 68-69. 
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fection that, long before Harley knew him, he had attacked the 
Whigs.° 
But when the Tory ministry was tottering the Swiftean persona 
sifted easily and naturally from the Horatian to the Juvenalian. 
Much of the “ Swift ” of the earlier poem remains in “ The Author 
won Himself,” but there are two notable changes: his influence 
in the ministry and participation in greatness are emphasized 
perhaps over-emphasized) , and, second, he has now become the 
“pursued ’”—‘ By an old redhair’d, murd’ring Hag pursu’d, / A 
eazy Prelate, and a Royal Prude” (Il. 1-2). He dwells on the 
nisunderstanding, jealousy, lying, and deceit that attack him, and 
above all on his duty and his final retirement: 

By Faction tir’d, with Grief he waits a while, 

His great contending Friends to reconcile. 


Performs what Friendship, Justice, Truth require; 
What could be more, but decently retire? (Il. 71-74) 


lis talent, its use in the service of his country, his great friends, 
lis loyal service, and then retirement in the face of jealousy and 
action, followed by exile in Ireland: these form the picture of 
the great years and the fall that are the facts behind all the later 
pems in which the Dean appears. In the “ Verses on the Death 
of Dr. Swift ” this picture has become: 


Pursu’d by base envenom’d Pens, 
Far to the Land of Slaves and Fens... . 
By Innocence and Resolution, 
He bore continual Persecution; 
While Numbers to Preferment rose; 
Whose Merits were, to be his Foes. 
When, ev’n his own familiar Friends 
Intent upon their private Ends; 
Like Renegadoes now he feels, 
Against him lifting up their Heels. (ll. 395-96, 399-406) 


The other important elements in Swift’s final self-portrait are 
his advanced age, his failing health, his deafness, and his increasing 
cantankerousness. These elements can appear humorously, as in 
the poems to the Sheridans, Delanys, and Achesons, or gloomily 
isin “ The Holyhead Journal ” and the poems to Stella; but they 
ae behind most of Swift’s Irish poems. 

Self-pitying reminiscence, however, soon shifts to an exploita- 


*“Part of the Seventh Epistle of the First Book of Horace Imitated,” Il. 27-45. 
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tion of his situation in satiric terms. A poem like “ In Sickness” 
a despairing expression of his early days in Dublin, pictures Swift 
separated from love and friendship: 


But, why obscurely here alone? 

Where I am neither lov’d nor known. 

My State of Health none care to learn; 

My Life is here no Soul’s Concern. 

And, those with whom I now converse, 
Without a Tear will tend my Hearse. (ll. 3-8) 


In the political satire Swift wrote once he was settled in Ireland, 
this situation proved to be an ideal one. As he recorded in the 
“Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift,” involvement or closeness 
to friends produces self-centered reactions; one has to step back 
and get some distance to see truly. Failure and exile can be 
accepted as at least a solid position from which to observe the 
virtues and follies of others; the satirist now has no reason to 
speak anything but the bitter truth. A look at Swift’s political 
lampoons on Richard Tighe and Lord Allen will show how this 
assumption was carried over into his satires. 

With the affair of Wood’s halfpence and the Drapier’s victory, 
Swift emerges as “that vexatious Dean,” a rebel and champion 
of the oppressed; as he puts it in the “ Verses ” 


Two Kingdoms, just as Faction led, 

Had set a Price upon his Head; 

But, not a Traitor cou’d be found, 

To sell him for Six Hundred Pound. (ll. 351-54) 


By now it has become an advantage to be only a dean: if he were 
a bishop he would represent worldly office, reward, and interest; 
while he “On Drapier’s Hill must lye, / And there without a 
Mitre dye.” He is above worldly rewards, the gross physical per- 
quisites. We can see his attitude toward his lost bishopric in his 
reply to Smedley’s taunt that “ were he [Swift] a less witty Writer, 
/ He might, as well, have got a Mitre ” 


And were you not so good a Writer 

I should present you with a Mitre. 
Write worse then if you can—be wise— 
Believe me ’tis the Way to Rise.® 


*“ A Dialogue between an eminent Lawyer and Dr. Swift ...,” Il. 55-56; “An 
Fpistle to his Grace the Duke of Grafton, Lord Lieutenant of Irel and: ” i. 9- = His 
Grace’s Answer to Jonathan,” ll. 9-12. For Swift’s attacks on the Irish bishops, see 
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This half-serious declaration, later developed in “ On Poetry ” and 
elsewhere, carries Swift’s apologetic conclusions to their furthest 
extreme: if one writes well and sincerely, he cannot succeed in 
worldly things: 
Had he but spar’d his Tongue and Pen, 
He might have rose like other Men: 


But, Power was never in his Thought; 
And, Wealth he valu’d not a Groat. (“ Verses,” ll. 355-58) 


Being merely dean is almost a sign of his talent and worth, and 
being defeated is almost a sign of his virtue (even the Drapier’s 
victory was ultimately, with the relapse of the Irish into their 
accustomed apathy, a defeat) . 

The image of Swift we have discussed plays an important part 
in his Irish satires, but the idea of the superiority of spirit over 
body celebrated in the image is subordinated to the satiric point 
of the moment. When Swift’s satiric exploitation of his situation 
and his serious reflections on it merge we have a poem like the 
“Verses.” But before that we have the reflections, the preoccu- 
pation with mutability, detached in the Stella poems and in the 
dressing room poems. 


Ill 


In the poems to Stella the old man Swift (“an House decay’d ”’) 
joins the aging woman Stella (“ An Angel’s Face, a little crack’t ’’). 
In these poems, however, unlike those we have referred to so far, 
Swift focuses on Stella; she is the exemplum, and “Swift ” acts 
as her foil. By the very fact that these are birthday poems, their 
emphasis falls on her age and her aging. In Aristotle’s image, 
there is a stamp that is Stella, but the wax refuses to retain its 
shape justly. The discord of body and the unity of soul are in- 
creasingly contrasted as she ages year by year. 


Williams, III, 801-09; e.g., of Bishop Hort Swift says, “To the Court it was fitter 
to pay his Devotion,/Since God had no Hand in his Promotion” (“ Epigram, on seeing 
a worthy Prelate ...,” Il. 5-6. 

Stella, however, bears affinities with the Temple-Sancroft-Swift hero. This is not 
to suggest that Swift is making her a projection of himself, but simply that he values 
her for the same virtues he sees in all his heroes (he does much the same with 
Vanessa too). For example, cf. the lines on Stella: “ What Indignation in her Mind/ 
Against Enslavers of Mankind!/Base Kings and Ministers of State,/Eternal Objects of 
- Hate” (“To Stella, Visiting Me,” ll. 61-64); and those on Swift in the “ Verses,” 

. 389-50. 


Ronald Paulson 


In the first of the birthday poems (1718-19) , the harmony of 
the physical and spiritual in Stella is insisted upon (as it was in 
Swift’s early apologias): though she is now thirty-four, her form 
is “little . . . declin’d / Made up so largely in . . . [her] Mind” 
(ll. 7-8). However, by 1721 Swift is comparing Stella’s body to 
the signboard on an inn, where “though the Painting grows 
decayd / The House will never loose it’s Trade” (ll. 7-8): the 
spirit within endures after the exterior begins to decay. To the 
new inn with its new sign he replies, ““ No Bloom of Youth can 
ever blind / The Cracks and Wrinckles of your Mind ” (Il. 55-56), 
Already in “ To Stella, visiting me in my sickness ” (1720) Stella’s 
“honor ” is stressed alongside her “ beauty,” and the realization 
is implicit that her beauty, like the sick body of Swift, is subject 
to deterioration, that her “ Palace ” will someday be like Swift’s 
“ House decay’d ”; while honor is not affected by such accidents, 
“The World shall in its Atoms end,” we are told, “ E’er Stella 
can deceive a Friend ” (Il. 57-58) . Consistently associating Stella’s 
virtue with permanence, Swift comes closest to the view of the 
“Verses ” in the last of the birthday poems (1726-27) , where he 
denies that virtue 


Should acting, die, nor leave behind 
Some lasting Pleasure in the Mind, 
By which Remembrance will assuage 
Grief, Sickness, Poverty, and Age. 


The view of the body-soul relation in these poems is the one given 
to Pausanius in Plato’s Symposium: “ Evil,” he says, “is the 
vulgar lover who loves the body rather than the soul, inasmuch 
as he is not even stable, because he loves a thing which is in itself 
unstable .. . whereas the love of the noble disposition is life-long, 
for it becomes one with the everlasting.” 


While the positive side of the situation is presented in the birth- 
day poems to Stella, the negative is dealt with in the satiric 
dressing room poems, This series starts with “The Progress of 
Beauty ” (written about the time the Stella poems were begun), 
and fastens its attention on physical appearance as the basis of 
man’s desires. The question posed by these poems is what would 
happen if Strephon should see his Celia “ from her Pillow rise / 
All reeking in a cloudy Steam, / Crackt Lips, foul Teeth, and 


“ The Dialogues of Plato, tr. B. Jowett (New York, 1937), I, 311. 
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gummy Eyes” (Il. 14-16)? Showing what goes on out of Stre- 
phon’s sight, Swift traces the decay of Celia’s face that parallels 
the waning of the moon; the wearing away by Time is opposed to 
the hopeless patching to deceive and defeat Time: 


Two Balls of Glass may serve for Eyes, 
White Lead can plaister up a Cleft, 
But these alas, are poor supplyes 
If neither Cheeks, nor Lips be left. (ll. 113-16) 


Swift concludes that the only solution for the men like Strephon 
who attach their love to physical appearance is to “Send us new 
Nymphs with each new Moon” (Il. 120). They have reduced 
value to physical terms; it is taken off or put on like clothes, and 
the glass eyes and white lead are Swift’s symbols of an over- 
emphasis on physical appearance. 

As he points out in the birthday poem for 1724-25, the ears 
are a more important sense organ that the eyes; eyes only record 
appearances, while the ears hear the voice which comes from 
within and reflects the mind: 


Thus you may still be young to me, 

While I can better hear than see; 

Oh, ne’er may Fortune shew her Spite, 

To make me deaf, and mend my Sight. (Il. 51-54) 


In Stella, body is unimportant because she and her friend focus 
on her mind, her spirit, her virtue, and so a new nymph with 
every moon is not required: “ his Pursuits are at an End, / Whom 
Stella chuses for a Friend.” * 

Appropriately, in “ The Lady’s Dressing Room ” (roughly con- 
temporary with the “ Verses”) Swift tells Strephon to use his 
eyes—for in this and the poems that follow it he resolves the ques- 
tion of “ The Progress of Beauty,” and Strephon does.see. He is 
appalled to learn that Celia performs natural functions; that there 
are other elements of the physical than beauty. When Strephon 
finds his idealistic conception of the body flawed in this way he 
gives up the ghost entirely: he begins to regard women in the 
same way that Gulliver regarded human beings after his return 
from Houyhnhnmland: “ And, if unsav’ry Odours fly,/ Conceives 
a Lady standing by.” 

The same pattern of disillusionment is recorded in “ Cassinus 


* “To Stella, Who Collected . . . his Poems,” I]. 23-24. 
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and Peter” and “Strephon and Chloe,” but in the latter, dis. 
illusionment is followed by Strephon’s acceptance of the filth he 
has discovered, and his adjustment to a “Society in Stinking” 
with Chloe. This solution can be traced back to one of Swift's 
earliest poems, “The Problem: That Sidney E. of R-mn-y 
st——-ks, when he is in Love ” (1699) , where our attention is drawn 
from personal attack on Romney to the general question: “po 
sweet a Passion, who cou’d think / Jove ever form’d to make a 
S-—-k?” Here it is the woman who observes the excretory pro- 
cesses of the man; nor does she feel anything but pleasure. It is, 
in fact, Romney’s flatulence that draws the women to him. Here, 
where love is synonymous with the act of excreting, we have an 
extreme metaphor of the passion for body alone. 

We can conclude that man’s excessive love of external beauty 
leads either to passion for even the grossest aspects of the loved 
one, or to disillusionment and misanthropy. The true marriage, 
Swift tells us, is based on more permanent values, the mind and 
the heart. As he puts it in “Strephon and Chloe,” echoing the 
house metaphor that runs through the Stella poems: 

What House, when its Materials crumble, 

Must not inevitably tumble? 

What Ediface can long endure, 

Rais’d on a Basis unsecure? 

Rash Mortals, e’er you take a Wife, 

Contrive your Pile to last for Life; 

Since Beauty scarce endures a Day, 

And Youth so swiftly glides away; 

Why will you make yourself a Bubble 

To build on Sand with Hay and Stubble? (ll. 297-306)" 


“On Sense and Wit your Passion found,” Swift concludes, “ By 
Decency cemented round” (ll. 307-08). They make the body, 
when it deteriorates, irrelevant. In fact, in the later birthday 
poems Swift argues that Stella’s virtues increase as her body 
decays with illness and age. 


** The metaphor of a house or a building of some kind is common in the poems that 
deal with permanence and transience. As far back as “ Vanbrugh’s House ” Swift used 
a house as a test image for this theme: Vanbrugh’s house is dwarfish, an image of 4 
modern’s soul. In “To Stella who visited me” he opposes the house (body) occupied 
by honor to the one in which Ambition, Avarice and Lust “ preside ”; and he ridicules 
the idea that Stella should destroy her “ Palace” to salvage his old “ House decay’d.” 
In “Stella, who collected . . . my Poems” he compares his poems to a house: he is 
the architect and Stella the workman; and in the birthday poem for 1721 Stella is 
an inn. 
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In the little poem for 1723-24 “ Written on the day of her 
Birth, but not on the Subject, when I was sick in bed,” we are 
shown both Swift and Stella in failing health, and their different 
reactions are contrasted. It begins, “'Tormented by incessant 
pains, / Can I devise poetic strains? ” with the rhymes paralleling 
the uncontrollable body (“pains”) and the manifestation of 
spirit (“ poetic strains ”); the physical infirmity is hindering the 
spiritual part of Swift from expressing itself. Illness makes him 
dumb and ungenerous, revealing his “ brutish passions’ (he later 
calls himself “a brute” and refers to his “base actions”). But 
Stella, who is sicker than Swift, nurses and looks after him; much 
as Swift’s exile and decrepitude lead to his fearless attacks on 
entrenched evil in the “ Verses,” a physical disharmony is neces- 
sary in order to reveal the virtue of Stella’s spirit—without sick- 
ness there would be no way of demonstrating it: 


Her firmness who could e’er have known, 

Had she not evils of her own? 

Her kindness who could ever guess, 

Had not her friends been in distress? (ll. 25-28) 


The point of the poem is that body can drag us down if we allow 
it to, as with Swift, in whom sickness reveals the brute; or it can 
merely act as a vesture for our soul, a way of revealing our virtues, 
as with Stella. The parallel with the dressing room poems, in 
particular “ Strephon and Chloe,” is obvious. 

The relationship between body and spirit we have traced is 
analogous to that between physical victory and spiritual victory 
in the poems defending Swift’s character. The temporary suc- 
cess of faction and Walpole in England is contrasted with the 
lasting value of Swift’s unconquerable spirit in Ireland. The 
“Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift” simply takes the process 
of physical decay to its logical conclusion—the actual death of 
Swift’s body. We follow its deterioration—his failing memory, 
his deafness—until it ceases operation completely. His friends 
and enemies first react not toward Swift but toward his body 
—only different in their orientation from Strephon and Lord 
Romney’s admirers. But the “ Verses ” differs from the dressing 
room poems in its conclusion, in its emphasis on the good in the 
eulogy of Swift’s spirit. In the dressing room poems, as in the 
Irish satires, Swift uses spirit, virtue, and permanence merely as 
satiric ideals by which to judge the evils that are the subject of 
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the poems. In the “ Verses” he gives the ideal equal space with 
the evil, and the result is closer to the Stella poems or to the early 
pindaric odes of praise than to satire. 


IV 


To put the platonism of the Stella poem into perspective it js 
necessary to look at a poem to Vanessa, who was unable to accept 
a role like the one Stella played in Swift’s life. In “ Cadenus and 
Vanessa ” Swift intended to show Vanessa their situation, as well 
as Stella’s situation, in the larger context of the whole world. 


The concerns we have noticed in the Stella poems are here. But 
as Martin Price has pointed out, Swift combines both reason and 
passion, the spiritual and the physical, in Vanessa.** It is not 
altogether clear whether he wants her to appear an impossible 
ideal for human beings (like the Houyhnhnms) or the defeated 
ideal (like Temple or Sancroft). In the first part of the poem he 
hints at both interpretations; but the general conclusion we must 
draw from the poem is that she is that rare thing, a complete 
person; and her completeness is contrasted to the exclusive fleshii- 
ness of the foppish lovers and the fleshlessness of Cadenus (Swift), 
Swift opposes Vanessa to Cadenus much as Plato opposed Diotim 
of Mantineia to Pausanius in the Symposium: “ Do not then 
insist,” says Diotima, “ that what is not fair is of necessity foul, 
or what is not good evil; or infer that because love is not fair and 
good he is therefore foul and evil; for he is in a mean between 
them.” ** Cadenus is the man of reason who has allowed his 
passion to die with his aging body. His explanation to Vanessa 
of his position turns out to be the same espoused in the later 
Stella poems. Love, he complains, is a chaotic experience, made 
up of “ hot and cold .. . sharp and sweet ” passions, 


But Friendship in its greatest Height, 

A constant, rational Delight, 

On Virtue’s Basis fix’d to last 

When Love’s Allurements long are past. (ll. 780-83) 


But here the view is ironically distanced and qualified—spoken 
(“in exalted Strains”) by an old man withheld from love by 
“his Dignity and Age,” who is trying “ to justify his Pride.” Here 


14 Swift’s Rhetorical Art (New Haven, 1958), p. 109. 
15 Dialogues of Plato, 1, $27. 
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Swift shows the whole picture, whereas in the Stella poems he 
shows us only a part of it. 

In the latter he is, by the very form and tone of the poems, 
limiting himself to the picture of an old man talking to a younger 
(but aging and ailing) woman; and this suggests something of 
the poems’ unique quality. Swift is not, as in his more public 
utterances, speaking in terms of a norm or an ideal for all men— 
only for these two people. What he says is complimentary; it is 
intended only for Stella, and only in terms of Stella. He is ex- 
plaining to her her situation, adjusting the world to her (and, for 
that matter, his) circumstances. By contrast “Cadenus and 
Vanessa,” though supposedly written only for Vanessa’s eyes, is 
amuch more public and official utterance. 

The Stella poems are dramatic structures in which the speaker 
and listener are characters, and the words are only part of a 
complex that includes the motives and emotions that condition 
them. The “ Verses,” however, joins the reflections of the Stella 
poems with the public utterance of a satiric apologia. I suppose 
the greatest discrepancy in this merger appears between the “ im- 
partial ” eulogist and his passionately committed eulogy. We hear 
Swift talking to himself as he talked to Stella a few years earlier. 
But, perhaps because of this lack of dramatic distance, the eulogy 
combines with the physical frustration and decay expressed in 
the “ Proem ” to create an image that conveys, as memorably as 
anything in the Stella poems, the agony of man’s predicament 
in a physical world he cannot control. 

In Swift’s poetry we have seen the personal image begin as a 
typically Augustan persona and, with a sort of inevitability, move 
toward the autonomy of symbol. The persona itself presupposes 
a generalizing or conventionalizing of the individual, and in time 
the satirist becomes Everyman; he sees his situation as symbolic. 
This progression tells us something about satirists: one like Pope 
never allows himself to lose sight of the satiric object, and so 
his own situation never grows out of proportion. It also tells us 
that the Juvenalian persona offers subtle temptations when the 
satirist can construe the direction of his own life as corresponding 
to the convention; he leaves satire behind as his interest shifts 
from the evil to the peripheral “ good man” who suffers from 
it—himself. Most important, however, this progression simply 
suggest an unwillingness on Swift’s part to be satisfied with a 
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persona; our study reveals a tendency in Swift toward self-drama- 
tization that connects him with the Romantics. Like Yeats in 
our own time (who used the ragged old Swift as a model for his 
mask of the passionate old man in his later poetry) , Swift found 
the problem of the incompatibility of flesh and spirit in himself, 
his friends, and his surroundings, and so he used these as the 
vehicle for his concern, achieving a powerful congruence of form 
and meaning. 


University of Illinois 
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MELVILLE’S COMEDY OF FAITH 


BY WILLIAM BYSSHE STEIN 


It is common knowledge that Melville wrote “The Piazza ” 
ia kind of frame for a collection of magazine stories published 
under the title of The Piazza Tales.* Yet this effort has at most 
reeived only perfunctory critical attention. While admitting that 
it offers a number of interesting biographical parallels,’ I believe 
hat it can stand on its own, not so much as a suggestive reflection 
if Melville’s burdensome melancholy at the time, but rather as 
iwork with a “solidity of specification” (to use a Jamesian 
phrase) that may well help to clarify the narrative method of 
the other tales. 

Its line of action, based on the journey motif, dramatizes a 
fulure to pass certain crucial tests of self-knowledge. This initia- 
on occurs in a cottage miraculously transformed into a fairy 
astle, a setting similar to the one in which the Grail Knight is 
posed to the probationary adversities that determine his fitness 
to recover the sacred chalice of Christian redemption. And not 
oly is there evidence that Melville was familiar with the ordeal 
ifthe Marvelous Castle,’ but the conflict in the story discloses 
the hero’s quest for spiritual regeneration, a faith in divine light 
that will reconcile him to the dislocating polarities of good and 
wilin the world. Thus, analogically, Melville’s persistent imagery 
{light can be equated with the meaning of the Grail epiphany; 
rit also figures a promise of ultimate deliverance. 

In the epigraph to the story Melville clearly signals his concern 


"See edition of Egbert S. Oliver (New York, 1948), Notes, pp. 226-27. Hereafter 
il parenthetical references are to this volume. 

“See Leon Howard, Herman Melville (Berkeley, 1951), pp. 280-31, 233. 

‘The Marvelous Castle, significantly, is found in “The Enchanted Mule,” a trans- 
ition of a conte del graal published in Putnam’s Magazine, II (1858), 147-50, the 
ytiodical in which all the stories in The Piazza Tales, with the exception of the title 
pece, appeared between 1853 and 1855. Of no little importance is the fact that one 
aight (Gawain) endures the trial of the castle while the other one (Queux) shirks 
ue challenge. 


> 


Villiam Bysshe Stein 


with the paradox of contingent evil in a cosmos under the rule 
of divine law. The quotation from Cymbeline, “ With fairest 
flowers, / Whilst summer lasts, and I live, Fidele—,” in context 
serves to express a pretty vow of eternal remembrance, and js 
enunciated over the body of the supposedly dead Imogen by 
Aviragus. His brother Guiderius, however, quickly deprecates the 
exaggerated sentiment, realistically counselling awareness of the 
inevitability of disaster and death in the scheme of human destiny; 


Prithee have done, 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt. To th’ grave. (IV, ii, 218-219, 229-233) 


This rubric states the unalterable condition of man in nature. If 
his personal vision of fate cannot accommodate itself to this grim 
truth, he will, like the hero-narrator of the tale, betray the sun 
(son). For the “ mystery ” of light ceaselessly rehearses the para- 
digm of creation, destruction, and rebirth. 


I 


As Melville begins “ The Piazza,” he seems to discourage any 
serious analysis of his purposes. For as the narrator describes the 
rural setting of a house into which he has recently moved, the 
reader with a rigid perspective on the artist’s life will assume 
that this is merely biographical information, a re-creation of an 
established Berkshire environment. The texture of reference, how- 
ever, does not permit this limitation of meaning. The allusion 
to “the Kaaba, or Holy Stone,” quarried from “ the heart of the 
Hearth Stone Hills,” stitches the first thread in the symbolic 
pattern of action, the pilgrimage or ritual journey. It ironically 
comments on the religious faith of the pleasure-seeking “ social 
pilgrims ” who visit this region during the Thanksgiving season. 
Their self-indulgence is implicitly contrasted with the followers 
of Mahomet. For the spiritual life of the Moslem remains incom- 
plete until, on his day of Thanksgiving, he discharges the vow of 
a pilgrimage to Mecca in order to kiss the Kaaba and worship 
on the Hill of Mercy. And to fulfill this sacred obligation he wil 
endure the most incredible hardships. These associations, at first 
glance, may seem irrelevant, but actually they are allied to Mel- 
ville’s characterization of the hero, with his perceptive but com- 
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placent attitude towards the farcial practice of Christianity. The 
Moslem expresses his belief in the salvation of Mahomet by his 
willingness to undergo temporal self-abnegation; but, conversely, 
the Christian, who is nominally committed to a similar creed, 
refuses to countenance any kind of personal deprivation. As the 
narrator points out, his contemporaries have lost their vision of 
the road to redemption. They now cultivate only an “ easy chair ” 
piety: “in these times of falling faith and feeble knees, we have 
the piazza and the pew.” (pp. 1-2) 

It is important to note here that the protagonist, by his allusion 
to the piazza, consciously places himself in the camp of the very 
people whom he ridicules. Thereby he asserts his intellectual self- 
reliance; unlike those whom he mocks, he is aware of his hypocrisy. 
And at the outset this bravado dictates the tone of his appre- 
ciation of his dwelling and its natural setting: “ Whoever built 
the house, he builded better than he knew; or else Orion in the 
zenith flashed down his Damocles’ sword to him some starry 
night, and said, ‘ Build there.’” (pp. 1-2) This sentiment, of 
course, is couched in an obvious contradiction (surely, not an 
unexpected Melvillian fillip). For while the Orion image evokes 
the notion of transcendence and rebirth, the mythically discordant 
figure of Damocles’s sword severs all connection with heavenly 
benevolence, falling only a hair’s breadth short of a blasphemous 
jibe at divine surveillance of the human lot. This dissociation of 
thought also contains another barb; it exposes the exact nature 
of the present comedy of religious faith: the lack of a firm con- 
viction of external spiritual authority. However, the narrator’s 
involvement in this predicament is another thing. Instead of 
being alarmed, he is amused—a position that seems to place him 
beyond morality. 

And in his further meditation on the scenic beauty of the region, 
he continues to enact the role of the unembittered pessimist. 
Moved by the prospect of a distant peak, “ Greylock, with all 
his hills about him, like Charlemagne among his peers,” he invites 
the reader to share his rapture, only suddenly to reveal that he 
is aping the comfortable religious devotions of his fellow Chris- 
ans: “the more leisurely to witness the coronation of Charle- 
magne ..., I chose me, on the hill-side bank near by, a royal 
lounge of turf.” But he does not, like the legendary champion 
of Christianity, espy any miraculous cross in the sky. Instead, 
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the unpredictability of human existence engages his imagination, 
and he recalls the fate of Hamlet’s noble father: “ Very majestical 
lounge, indeed. So much so, that here, as with the reclining 
majesty of Denmark in his orchard, a sly ear—ache invaded me.” 
(pp. 1-2) Along with the earlier invocation of Damocles’ sword, 
this remark suggests that the narrator is obsessed with contingent 
circumstance, with evil that manifests itself in apparent disregard 
of the established moral order of the universe. In fine, there js 
something defensive about these recurrent ironies, some instinctive 
recoil of fear behind the intellectualistic posturing (even as there 
was, we know, in Melville’s iconoclastic outbursts) . Yet the prob- 
lem, with its devious resolutions, has preoccupied man dow 
through the centuries, with each epoch of civilization seemingly 
destined to construe it differently (even as the Existentialists 
have for us). And this, I believe, is what Melville undertakes to 
do in The Piazza Tales. No doubt having in mind the classical 
treatment of the subject, the serio-comic drama of the Book of 
Job, he sets out to emulate the Old Testament casuist, but in 
his own comic vein. 

In a striking coincidence, at virtually the same time that Mel: 
ville begins to broach his reservations about the conduct of Chris 
tianity, Kierkegaard in Denmark is also attacking the problem, 
and from the same basic premise: how is man to keep faith with 
God if there is no reasonable explanation for the existence of con- 
‘tingent evil (and suffering). Equally indignant with the self- 
deception of middle-class respectability, they cannot reconcile the 
aspiration for salvation to the unexamined conscience. Nor do 
they believe that it is religion’s function to be simply comforting. 
Yet the average Christian refuses to concede that torment and 
incertitude are the inevitable conditions of man’s relationship to 
an infinite God. And in putting these assumptions into practice, 
he discredits the entire basis of Christianity; for when he 
suddenly confronted by tragic experience, he has no inward sources 
of moral strength to assimilate what seems to be needless an( 
futile suffering. This spiritual ignorance, in the eyes of both 
Melville and Kierkegaard, generates the despicable comedy of 
Christendom. 

Melville probes this aspect of the comic in both “ Bartelby” 
and “ Benito Cereno.” The narrator-hero of the first tale (Iti 
a mistake, I think, to look for the meaning of the story in the 
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experience of Bartleby alone; his racking depersonalization, the 
outcome of his entrapment in the mechanical routines of a highly 
secularized culture, is only important to the degree that it is 
the vehicle of the lawyer’s insight into his own hypocrisy. Struc- 
turally, then, the scrivener is the alter ego of the protagonist.) 
iscarefully assigned the role of a Master of Chancery; in the legal 
sense he is the keeper of the collective conscience of society and 
the custodian of its enduring traditions of love and justice. This 
grave responsibility, as the epilogue of the Dead Letter Office 
seems to prove, is directly connected with the teachings of Chris- 
tianity; for the sentiments embodied in the lost letters reflect the 
content of the Epistles of the Apostles, the religious virtues which 
have gone astray in the bustle of materialistic self-seeking in the 
setting of Wall Street. And these, unquestionably, are the values 
that the lawyer betrays in the conduct of a sacred office (always 
playing it safe in his decisions) and in his relations with Bartleby. 
He will not involve himself emotionally, except involuntarily, 
in the moral isolation of the scrivener because the effort entails 
too great a strain on his capacity for love and pity. He prefers 
the comfortable and uncomplicated Christianity identified with 
perfunctory church attendance where active faith and self-sacrifice 
are not required. His ludicrous flight from his nagging conscience, 
along with the agonizingly pathetic but unchristian passivity of 
Bartleby, dramatizes the sick and grotesque comedy of sterile 
Christendom. Similarly, in “Benito Cereno,” Captain Delano 
enjoys the exercise of good will only when it tranquilizes his moral 
sense. When he is called upon to practice charity in an atmosphere 
of doubt or uncertain appreciation, he appeals to his ego for 
counsel, leaving his conscience undisturbed. In sum, he refuses 
to suffer mental or spiritual anguish. As a consequence he cannot 
vicariously share the tragic disintegration of Benito’s moral per- 
sonality. He does not realize that the latter’s behavior is simply 
another instance of faith beggared on the threshold of redemption. 
Thus Delano remains only a curious spectator throughout the 
Spaniard’s ordeal of inward suffering. Without the self-awareness 
that would enable him to benefit from this experience, he is forever 
destined, in his exclusively rational Protestantism, to play a foil 
in the brittle farce of contemporary Christianity. 
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II 


The erection of the piazza, the next stage in the evolution of 
the action, extends Melville’s delineation of the hero’s comic self. 
reliance, and again another pattern of religious imagery is in 
evidence. First, in what appears to be a ritualistic procedure, he 
quarters the universe, ostensibly seeking divine guidance in his 
project. To the east he is greeted with a sign of seasonal deliver. 
ance: “new dropped lamb, its earliest fleece; then the Christmas 
dawn, draping those dun highlands with red-barred plaids and 
tartans.” To the west, on the “ upland pasture,” another portent 
of cyclical rebirth burgeons in “the streaks of earliest green.” 
And gazing to the south, he calmly takes note of the counter. 
manding omen of apple trees, “ white-budded” and “ ruddy 
shot.” Finally he chooses the north for the site of the piazza, 
apparently because it reiterates a parable of faith on the spiritual 
level of apprehension: “I, Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, cast 
down the hill a pitying glance on poor old Dives.” This con- 
figuration of images is meant, I think, to adumbrate the scheme 
of Christian salvation: the Fall, the Incarnation, the Redemption, 
and the Resurrection. In this perspective, at least insofar as the 
protagonist’s almost haughty self-assurance has been a persuasive 
exhibition of religious conviction, his subsequent reversal of atti- 
tude takes the form of comic inconsistency. For suddenly he drops 
his mask of devoutness in virtual panic, appalled by the “ witching 
conditions of light and shadow ” in the northern mountains. (pp. 
3-4) And, apparently oblivious to the manner in which he has 
flaunted his witty skepticism, he now decides to journey into the 
heights where the “ mystery ” of light in darkness is concealed. 
So the crusading Arthurian knight is born! 


Self-deception notwithstanding, the quest has self-knowledge as 
its goal. For in designating it an “inland voyage to fairy-land,’ 
Melville telescopes landscape and soulscape. As the hero ventures 
inland geographically, he will also traverse the inward world of 
his moral faith. Consistent with this view, his speculations about 
the magic mountain constellate in religious images of transfigura- 
tion. In the first instance, a certain “ indirect reflection of narrow 
rays” reminds him of “the hermit-sun, hutted in an Adullum 
cave.” This analogy, on the surface simply a comment on David’ 
flight from the envious wrath of Saul, actually figures the eternal 
presence of Christ in the world, for He is the blossom of the stem 
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it David, the persistent golden root of Jesse. And the hero’s 
vision of another Mount Sinai, “ One thinks swart Moses must 
ie climbing among the scathed hemlocks there,” likewise takes 
into account God’s ubiquity; for the patriarch’s epiphany of the 
Qld Law (Ten Commandments) is the preliminary manifestation 
ofthe New Law (Sermon on the Mount). Taken together they 
onstitute the authority behind Christian faith, the truth of which 
he questions. In the pilgrimage to his own sacred mountain he 
veks a Similar revelation, a spiritual experience that will trans- 
igure his obsession with the dubieties of good and evil. This 
veret desire is implied by his reaction to still another freak of 
un and cloud: “ Either troops of shadows, an imperial guard, 
vith slow pace and solemn, defiled along the steeps; or, routed 
by pursuing light, fled broadcast from east to west—old wars of 
lucifer and Michael.” (pp. 5-6) But even here stubborn reason 
injects a qualification: if disorder can prevail in the heavens, then 
what? 

Melville continues to emphasize the narrator’s capricious skepti- 
ism in the next turn of the story. For unexpectedly taken ill, he 
amot relate God’s vigilant love to his physical suffering. And 
when, fortuitiously, he discovers evidence for this belief in another 
elf-indulgent whim, he relapses into bleak pessimism. But, il- 
bgically, his dejection is deepened by petty frustration, the cur- 
ailment of his daydreaming about the wonders of the fairy moun- 
tan: “I had to keep to my chamber for some time—which 
chamber did not face those hills.”” And because one of his favorite 
lowers is unaccountably blighted, he turns the occasion into a 
diatribe against providence: “I could not bear to look upon a 
Chinese creeper of my adoption, . .. which, to my delight, climbing 
ipost of the piazza, had burst out in starry bloom, but now, if 
you removed the leaves a little, showed millions of strange, canker- 
wus worms, which, feeding upon those blossoms, so shared their 
blessed hue, as to make it unblessed evermore.” (p. 6) This 
yevish desacralization of nature and of God is not unexpected. 
ltreveals once more the counterfeit coin of faith with which he 
bargains for the things of the spirit. 


III 


It seems to me that so far in this essay I have been defining 
Melville’s tone of narration. This term, I know, is vague and 
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slippery, but there is no other one that will serve to label his 
control of the protagonist’s ambivalent attitudes towards reality 
(the aggregate of which offers a thematic statement on the con. 
dition of historical Christianity). Even granting that this viey 
reflects Melville’s baffled attempts to resolve the enigma of con. 
tingent evil in the world, his ability to adapt this self-knowledg 
to a piece of ironical fiction reveals a mastery of craftsmanship 
in the short story far superior, say, to Hawthorne’s whose static 
narrative method derives its power from an abstract interpene. 
tration of enveloping mood with image, symbol, and unconven- 
tional, if not melodramatic, action. I mean by this that Melville 
imbues his report of experience with a sense of warm immediacy, 
of anxious, fallible humanity going about the clumsy, exasper- 
ating business of life. And what better example is there than 
“The Piazza!” But as a setting is established, as an action is 
initiated, and as a conflict is intimated, these are refracted through 
the medium of a special sensibility, a center of intelligence not 
unlike James’s. Indeed, among Melville’s short stories, only “ The 
Bell-Tower ” utilizes a third-person narrator; all the rest employ 
the first-person participant or observer-historian (It is too often 
forgotten, I submit, that the first-person narrator of Billy Budd 
reveals his personality much more clearly than those of his char- 
acters.). These heroes, within the limits of their always biased 
attitudes, interpret the meaning of contingent existence, and each, 
then, is the unobtrusive agent of Melville’s tone. In “ The Piazza,” 
for instance, the protagonist’s addiction to self-deception colors 
his representation of reality. But to understand the precise nature 
of this distortion it is necessary to perceive that the artist com- 
municates this effect through an organic pattern of highly diversi- 
fied imagery. 

A brief scrutiny of “The Encantadas” reveals the operation 
of another facet of this narrative method. The first-person his- 
torian who conceals himself behind the episodic action is a skillful 
contriver of the profane parable. Alternating what appears to be 
an objective report of events with personal valuations, he resorts 
in the latter role to a form of supersophistical candor, a propensity 
towards long-winded fables with instructive but subversive con- 
clusions. An offspring of the archetypal trickster figure, like Swift's 
Gulliver, Gide’s Lafcadio, or Mann’s Felix Krull, he dupes us 
into revolts against conventional or even traditional values, only 
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to twit us later for doing so. His turtle allegory, for example, 
illustrates his arts of persuasion: “ every one knows that tortoises 
as well as turtles are of such a make, that if you put them on their 
backs you thereby expose their bright sides without the possi- 
bility of their recovering themselves, and turning into view the 
other. But after you have done this, and because you have done 
this, you should not swear that the tortoise has no dark side. 
Enjoy the bright, keep it turned up perpetually if you can, but 
be honest, and don’t deny the black. Neither should he, who can- 
not turn the tortoise from its natural position so as to . . . expose 
his livelier aspect .. . , for that cause declare the creature to be 
one total inky spot.” (p. 154) Of course, the tortoise on its 
back in the posture of exhibiting the good is absolutely helpless 
(that is, if one is gullible enough to accept the chief premise of 
the argument) , and so we have a witty exaltation of the power 
of evil. And whether we laugh at this fiendish burlesque of logic 
or simply concede its ingenuity, we commit ourselves to sympathy 
with the attitude of the narrator. 

And though this type of dialectic pervades the work, he is not 
averse, as in the Hunilla yarn, to giving evil the sop of senti- 
mentality. But meanwhile he is busy undermining all the glori- 
fications of virtue contained in the epigraphs to the nine sketches, 
all of which are excerpted from the Faerie Queen and Spenser’s 
other writings, sometimes with Melville’s sly interpolations. While 
the narrator invariably entreats us to believe in the ultimate 
rectitude of nature (and God), he always negates our tentative 
affirmations with dazzling arguments to the contrary. But such 
inconsistency, once analyzed, is patently absurd. Hence we must 
conclude that the hero is a fool genially bent upon victimizing 
smug, imperceptive readers. In fine all the first-person protagon- 
ists in The Piazza Tales are incorrigible tricksters; and as unre- 
generate foes of moral order, they merit our scorn, not our respect. 

While the use of a third-person narrator in “ The Bell-Tower ” 
fails to provide the reflecting sensibility of the other tales, it is 
still possible to isolate the meaning of the action in Melville’s 
studied manipulation of tone. Its vehicle, not surprisingly, is a 
pattern of religious imagery which, in this case, crystallizes 
the implications of Bannadonna’s architectural and mechanical 
achievements. On the surface, perhaps, Una’s connection with 
the hero offers only a loose analogy to the plots of Deborah, Jael, 
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and Esther against Sisera and Haman. But in this correlation 
Melville seems to argue that, like the Old Testament heroines, 
she helps to preserve the continuity of the Judeo-Christian tradi. 
tion. This inference is substantiated when she is given her proper 
symbolic identity as the ecclesiastical Una. In this perspective 
she is the prima materia or maternal womb out of which cosmo 
rose (that is, the creative principle inherent in the Trinity). By 
extension she is also the Great Mother, the eternal power of the 
feminine in nature, and in this role she conspires the death of 
Bannadonna. His invention of the monstrous automaton consti- 
tutes an unpardonable crime against her realm, for he attempts 
to usurp the function of woman and to dislodge her from the 
custodianship of life. But Una in her human incarnation is like. 
wise the Virgin Mary, the protector of the Church (the symbolic 
Body of her Son). Hence she cannot tolerate the architect’s secular 
pride in the bell tower; so, in a convulsion of her primal being 
(the earthquake) , she topples the sacrilegious tree of stone. 


IV 


At this point Melville’s conception of the hero’s journey to the 
magic mountain requires some preliminary elucidation. He repre. 
sents it as a flight out of historical existence into the wishful 
land of fairy. The pilgrim, appalled by his distressing experience 
with the Chinese creeper, seeks in nature the perfection of the 
good that is associated with what Northrop Frye calls “ the green 
world of the Fairy Queen.”* In the never-never land of King 
Arthur and his knights, he aspires to find those virtues that wil 
restore his faith in the historical order of life. But actually, under 
the compulsion of an unacknowledged dream, he is looking for 
a way to transform a hostile reality into an Eden. This impulse, 
of course, contradicts his ridicule of Christianity which in itsell 
is an eternal force operating to transfigure the chaos and im- 
permanence of history. The hero, like Melville perhaps himself, 
is enamored of Spenser’s world of imperishable forms. Although 
he has argued the absurdity of such a belief, he nevertheless seems 
to yearn for a truce with his own skepticism. And this is the 
reason for his cynical wit. He is forced to maintain a rigid contro 


*“The Argument of Comely,” Shakespeare: Modern Essays in Criticism, ed. 
Leonard F. Dean (New York, 1957), p. 87. 
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over his instinctive desires lest he lose even his precarious faith 
in unfaith. 

Melville employs the narrator’s banter about the location of the 
earthly paradise to exhibit this conflict, for to believe in its exist- 
ence entails an act of spiritual conviction: “ How to get to fairy- 
land, by what road I did not know, nor could any one inform me; 
not even Edmund Spenser, who had been there—so he wrote me— 
further than that to reach fairy-land, it must be voyaged to, and 
with faith.” And to justify his decision to undertake the quest, 
he invokes the prince of dreamers, “ Don Quixote, the sagest sage 
that ever lived.” Certainly this praise is inconsistent with his 
professed intellectual self-reliance, yet it may evince his need to 
discover some basis for his own idealistic predispositions. At any 
rate, once he initiates the journey, he succumbs to all the illusions 
of the illustrious knight-errant, envisaging a return of the Golden 
Age: “Some miles brought me nigh the hills; but out of present 
ight of them, I was not lost; for the road-side golden-rods, as 
guide-posts, pointed, I doubted not, the way to the golden win- 
dow.” (p. 7) And so now the obsession with the possiblity of 
perfection in a contingent world has become part of his inward 
vision of reality. 

To heighten the absurdity of the hero’s delusion, Melville relies 
upon still another sequence of romantic imagery. But, ironically, 
the traveler is unaware that his subjective thoughts are disguised 
Christian sentiments. In pursuing his way along an imaginary 
wdiac, he follows the path of the redemptive sun, led on, fittingly, 
by “a wigged old Aries, long visaged, and with a crumbled horn.” 
And this guide escorts him “ along a milky-way of white-weeds, 
past dim-clustering Pleiades and Hyades.” The solar ram in this 
context has to be connected with the ancient advent of the vernal 
equinox which, in later times, marked the redemption of Christ. 
Insuch a view it illustrates the protagonist’s desperate search for 
ligious faith, his intense longing for a spiritual transformation. 
But of this he is ignorant, for his imagination is engaged to 
Spenser’s arcadian creation: “ golden flights of yellow birds— 
pilots, surely, to the golden window, to one side flying before me, 
om bush to bush, towards deep woods—which woods themselves 
were luring,—and, somehow lured, too, by their fence, banning 
idark road, which, however dark, led up.” Here Melville conceals 
another of his ironical parables, for the protagonist, eager to 
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exorcize the evil in the universe, is quite blind to the real implica. 
tions of the scene. In their affinity with the black forest, the 
golden birds (traditional icons of the Passion and Redemption 
of Christ) iterate the lesson of the cross: each individual must 
climb his personal Hill of Calvary on the way to Heaven. But 
since any thought of suffering is inimical to his vagary of per 
fection, he represses interest in this mode of salvation. And in 
the logic of the mythic formula this warrants desertion by the 
solar ram: “ Aries, renouncing me for some lost soul, wheeled, 
and went his wiser way.” (pp. 7-8) 


Hypersensitive to signs and omens on all levels of awareness, the 
narrator instinctively senses a betrayal, if only of an illusion, and 
is quick to reclaim his mask of intellectual cynicism. This does 
not mean, however, that Melville drops his use of characterizing 
imagery. The hero still detects fables in grass and stone; only 
now they broadcast the futility of happiness in an unpredictable 
world. Therefore nature ceases to be an extension of Spenser’ 
green world and Saturn’s Golden Age; it is seen, rather, in the 
perspective of time and history, a force of anarchy that operates 
to frustrate and doom the endeavors of man: “On, by a deep 
flume clove through snowy marble, vernal-tinted, where freshet 
eddies had, on each side, spun out empty chapels in the living 
rock; on, where Jacks-in-the-pulpit, like their Baptist namesake, 
preached but to the wilderness; on, where a huge cross-grain 
block . . . showed where, in forgotten times, . . . man had tried to 
split it, but lost his wedges for his pains.” (p. 8, italics mine) 
But the metaphors in this passage also adumbrate the pilgrim’ 
religious outlook, externalizing his inward emptiness. The “ empty 
chapels in the living rock” convey his disbelief in Christ as “a 
living rock,” (1 Pet. 2. 4) indicating, no doubt, his disillusion- 
ment with the prophetic statement, “ upon this rock I will build 
my church.” (Matt. 16.18) And, in context, the reference to John 
the Baptist, preaching “ but to the wilderness,” is a bitter rejec- 
tion of the latter’s messianic pronouncement that the waste land 
of the human soul would flower with the coming of the redeemer: 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness: Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for God.” 
(Is. 40. 3 and, paraphrased, John 1. 23). In biblical typology 
John the Baptist is the forerunner of Christ, his own baptism in 
the desert and his subsequent baptism of Christ anticipating the 
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miraculous work of the redemptive sacrifice. These overtones 
are carried over into the “ cross-grain block,” the invulnerable 
stone, and on this note the efficacy of the crucifixion is renounced. 
Ceremonial blasphemy prevails over humble faith. 

Since the motif of the ritual journey always comprehends vari- 
ous tests of self-knowledge, Melville next introduces an incident 
in which the lesson of the Fall is represented. Climbing upward 
along a dark forest path (certainly a sort of via negativa) , the 
protagonist reaches “a hanging orchard, where maidenly looked 
down . . . a crescent moon, from morning.” In this symbolic 
setting of the temptation, moon and morning (conventional icons 
of the Virgin Mary and her risen Son) promise a remission from 
the misfortune, suffering, and death engendered by the disobedi- 
ence of Adam and Eve. But oblivious to these portents of hopes, 
the hero is constrained to reenact the biblical initiation into the 
meaning of good and evil: “ My horse hitched low his head. Red 
apples rolled before him. Eve’s apples; seek-no-furthers. He tasted 
one, I another; it tasted of the ground.” And thus he is challenged 
to assimilate the consequences of his idle curiosity about divine 
creation, in this case the simple fact of nature’s generous tolerance 
of all polarities: the bitter and the sweet, the rotten and the ripe. 
But this he will not do, and in this reluctance to apply any kind 
of moral discrimination to the ambiguities of human experience, 
he disqualifies himself as a potential redeemer of the waste land 
of his age, figuratively the region through which he journeys: 
“IT but strained towards fruitless growths of mountain laurel; 
up slippery steeps to barren heights, where none stood to welcome. 
Fairy-land not yet, thought I, though morning is here before me.” 
(p. 8) 

In this absurd quest for a world nearer to the heart’s desire, 
Melville re-creates the predicament of modern man in search of 
a soul: his inability to logically relate instinctive desire to intel- 
lectual aspiration. Convinced that reason is the only vehicle of 
knowledge, he is forced to rely upon objective historical evidence 
in his efforts to resolve the discrepancies of good and evil. But 
failing here, he is driven back into his own sterile inwardness. 
This is the plight of the hero. Like K. in Kafka’s The Castle, 
he has lost his place in the universe. It is for this reason that he 
longs for a miracle of personal transfiguration in the domain of 
fairy. But since he refuses to recognize his innate visionary and 
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spiritual propensities, he becames a fool of thought, a caricatuy 
of the nineteenth-century mind in its optimistic rationalisn, 
Alienated from the vital sources of traditional morality and ye 
secretly dissatisfied with the limitations of reason, he compulsive) 
resorts to fantasy in order to adjust himself to the imperfection, 
of temporal existence. In this incredible displacement of God with 
wishful dreams, Melville isolates another characteristic of th 
ignominious comedy of faith in his times. 


v 


The next phase of the action finds the narrator-hero in the realn 
of his imaginary paradise, within sight of the fairy cottage in 
which he expects to discover a new identity. Although the w. 
savory taste of the fruit of the tree of knowledge is still in his 
mouth, he adamantly cultivates his confused double vision ¢ 
reality, virtually flaunting his comic self-deception. His first in- 
pression of the scene takes this form, for, with apparently studiel 
deliberation, he argues that naturalistic truth can be refuted by 
a conviction of edenic fancy: “ hearth-stones in fairy-land, th: 
natural rock, though housed, preserves to the last . . . its fertilizin 
charm; only, by necessity, working now at a remove to the swarl 
without. So, at least, says Oberon, grave authority in fairy lor. 
Though setting Oberon aside, certain it is, that, even in the 
common world, the soil is, close up to farm-houses .. . , evel 
though untended, ever richer than it is a few rods off.” Here, i 
course, scientific observation clashes with fantasy authority, and 
Oberon’s magical sanctions supersede natural laws. In essence, 
while acknowledging that the rhythm of decay and rebirth in the 
universe is a relentless process of nature, the protagonist persists 
in his belief that he can transcend the intermediate stage of death 
and sacrifice. And under the spell of this self-enchantment, he 
disavows his own concrete evidence of omnipresent contingency: 
“ Fairy-land at last, thought I; Una and her lamb dwell here. 
Truly, a small abode—mere palanquin, set down on the summit, 
in a pass between two worlds, participant of neither.” (pp. 9-10) 
In this delineation of the hero’s cavalier repudiation of the logie 
of experience, Melville traces the former’s gradual abandonment 
of his human identity. In effect, disillusioned by the inevitability 
of personal suffering, he willingly surrenders to his illusion of 8 
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static green and golden world—Spenser’s world of eternal forms 
suspended in a vacuum somewhere between heaven and earth. 

This psychological regression is also heralded in the attire of 
the hero. Obsessively bent upon jettisoning the responsibilities 
of mature adulthood, he has dressed himself in clothes associated 
with a romantic interlude in his youth. The rosy memories of 
the past, exfoliated of all their harassing problems by the passage 
of time, now operate to dissolve the nagging exactions of age and 
disability: “A sultry hour, and I wore a light hat, of yellow 
simet, with white duck trousers—both relics of my tropic sea- 
going. Clogged in the muffling ferns, I softly stumbled, staining the 
knees a sea-green.” To be sure, Melville has in mind here his own 
sojourn in the South Seas, but, in adapting it to his fiction, he 
transforms it into a device of irony and self-mockery (a far cry 
from the rigid autobiographical construction placed upon the story 
in some quarters). Further evidence of this intention is contained 
in his account of the protagonist’s encounter with Marianna in 
the charmed cottage: “ A pale-cheeked girl, and fly-specked win- 
dow, with wasps about the mended upper panes. I spoke. She 
shyly started, like some Tahiti girl, secreted for a sacrifice, first 
catching sight, through palms, of Captain Cook.” (p. 10) Again 
quite mindless of the actual surroundings, he relapses into fan- 
tasy in order to enhance his tenuous self-importance. But like 
his previous recourse to caustic, iconoclastic wit, this obvious 
self-dramatization conceals a basic emotional insecurity. It is a 
substitute for genuine moral responsibility—in Melville’s perspec- 
tive on the contemporary religious situation a bogus form of 
spiritual awareness. 

This attitude determines his treatment of the self-appointed 
redeemer’s ordeal in the Marvelous Castle of his delusion. In a 
typical variation of this motif, the latter, without knowing it, is 
exposed to the traditional temptations of the grail knight on the 
threshold of initiation into the role of a deliverer. This test of 
fitness, however, is in essence only an evaluation of the capacity 
for selfless action. In this instance the hero is merely required 
to suppress his egocentricity and to give his sympathy and under- 
standing to the lonely girl. Then he will be able to comprehend 
the meaning of the boon that she confers, the way to resolve the 
mystery of light that has so radically disrupted his sense of per- 
sonal identity. Of necessity, the preliminary moments of initiation 
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are contrived to shake all preconceptions of self-confidence and 
to give the probationer an opportunity to realize himself in term; 
of a new set of values. Thus “the fairy mountain house” and 
“the fairy queen sitting at her fairy window” slowly crystalliz 
into a disconcerting revelation of his ludicrous self-deception, for 
the girl discloses an infatuation with an illusion of escape from 
her predicament exactly like his own: “ I looked; and after a time, 
to my surprise, recognized more by its position than its aspect, or 
Marianna’s description, my own abode, glimmering much like 
the mountain one from the piazza. The mirage made it appear 
less a farm-house than King Charming’s palace.” This intrusion 
of reality derricks the sun from its magic orbit in the green and 
golden universe of Spenserian perfection, but nevertheless, even 
as his companion suggests, he has been exposed to an epiphany 
of glorious actuality: “‘ The sun is a good sun; but this roof, it 
first scorches, and then rots.’” (pp. 10-12) Without protest, true 
to the sacred principle of her femininity, she acknowledges and 
accepts the biocosmic transvaluation of celestial light into a fore 
of creation, preservation, and destruction (and such likewise is 
the meaning of the Shakespearean epigraph to “The Piazza”). 
And thus she points the way towards salvation. In her wise pro- 
nouncement that the order of historical existence is permanentl 
interlocked with the cycle of birth, life, and death in nature, she 
tacitly bids him (in the traditional manner of the enchanted 
princesses of King Arthur’s realm) to construe the paradigms 0! 
the sun in the language of the spirit. 


In line with this development the last stage of the initiation— 
appropriately framed in the imagery of light and darkness—take: 
the form of a confrontment with the finite truth of univers! 
contingency. For as circumstances evolve, the aspect of reality 
symbolically overwhelms the hero’s consciousness, paralyzing his 
moral will; in the process Melville’s comedy of religious faith 
becomes a realized fact. Beginning with his first glance “ through 
the fairy window,” the protagonist recoils before the apparentl! 
irresistible power of evil in the world: “a broad shadow steal| 
on, as cast by some gigantic condor, floating at brooding pois 
on outstretched wings.” A moment later he apprehensively ob 
serves that “‘the invading shadow gone, the invaded one 
turns.’”’ And then, in a kind of climactic affirmation of his pest: 
mistic convictions, “ another cloud . . . blacken[s] all the mou 
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tain.” But Marianna, completely unaware of his obsession with 
this substanceless triumph of inexplicable malevolence, innocently 
supports his worst fears by pointing towards a spot once offering 
afriendly and comforting shade to say “‘ the tree was struck by 
lightning.’ ” Momentarily confounded by her naturalistic candor, 
he childishly seeks to confute it by invoking the authority of his 
Spenserian delusion: “‘ But yellow-birds showed me the way— 
part way, at least.’”’ She, however, dismisses this fancy with the 
rmark that these heights know “‘ but sound of thunder and the 
fall of trees.’ ”” Thereupon he forgets all of his professed knightly 
ideals; for in her despairing request that he proffer some hope of 
happiness on earth, he can only respond: “ ‘TI, too, know nothing; 
and, therefore, cannot answer.’” (pp. 12-13) So he betrays him- 
slf and Marianna; so self-pity undermines adult responsibility. 


This lack of moral integrity, however, is basically centered in 
the hero’s intellectual confusion since he mistakenly believes that 
the girl’s unhappiness, like his, is metaphysical in character. But 
as Melville carefully argues, it is “ living so lonesome ... , knowing 
nothing, hearing nothing,” that has estranged her from her own 
nature. She resides in an emotional waste land, and the bleak 
parable of her fate is told in the symbolic tableau that she sadly 
shows her visitor: “ Through the fairy window, she pointed down 
oa small garden patch near by . . . where, side by side, some 
feet apart, nipped and puny, two hop-vines climbed two poles, 
and gaining their tip-ends, would have joined over in an upward 
clasp, but the baffled shoots, groping awhile in empty air, trailed 
back whence they sprung.” This doleful image of frustration, it 
sems to follow, is a reflection of Marianna’s sexual unrelatedness. 
She wastes away in this isolation and solitude because she cannot 
lulfil her womanhood, even as the hero, ironically, cannot achieve 
peace of mind in his self-imposed exile from the human family. 
Both of them, in effect, miss a dynamic involvement in life—a 
commitment of interest in people beyond their respective nar- 
issistic states. But the hero is blind to this self-evident truth. 
Self-deceived, he believes rather that she too longs to escape from 
reality itself: “‘I... well could wish that I were the happy one 
ofthat happy house you dream you see; for then you would behold 
him now, and, as you say, this weariness might leave you.’” (pp. 
13-14) But what he fails to perceive is that her idea of King 
Charming’s palace, so clearly vouched by the fairy tales them- 
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selves, embodies the happiness of love and marriage—self-realizg. 
tion in the world of society. It is this hope that he ought to give 
her for the future, for such counsel will also reveal to himself his 
own egoistic stagnation. 


Thus, in Melville’s vision, the ordeal in fairy cottage recapitu. 
lates the trial of the Marvelous Castle. The initiation is designed 
to offer the hero a chance to attain a new identity, a new aware. 
ness, a new code, all of which will elicit the practice of the virtue 
of selflessness. Only this kind of transformation will bring his 
self-encysted intellect back into communion with the problems 
of ordinary humanity. Only in this way will the radical conflict 
between his instinctive desire for idealistic goodness and his moral 
pessimism be reconciled. Ultimately, such self-knowledge would 
guide him back to Christian faith, for then the meaning of human 
suffering would have purpose. It would disclose to him the limita- 
tions and the possibilities of his freedom to act decisively in the 
crises of experience inasmuch as his capacity to assimilate thes 
dislocations would enable him to define ethical and moral values 
in accordance with the principle of self-sacrifice, the common de- 
nominator of man’s belief and conviction of his social and spiritual 
connection with the common destiny of all mankind. Melville’ 
protagonist, however, lacks the fortitude to act under this inspira- 
tion, for it offers no reparations to his complacent ego. He prefers 
self-deception. And even though he is “ haunted by Marianna’ 
face,” he will not acknowledge the possibility of happiness in a 
contingent world; “TI stick to the piazza. It is my box—royal; 
and this amphitheatre, my theatre of San Carlo. Yes, the scenery 
is magnificent—the illusion is complete.” (p. 15) This theatrical 
imagery, of course, dramatizes his confusion of consciousness, his 
refusal to distinguish between reality and appearance. And s 
he exhibits himself in the status of a fool reveling in his ow 
foolishness. This outcome, perhaps, includes Melville’s estimation 
of his own intellectual debauch in metaphysical negation. But 
if this is so, he now looks upon it with amused self-mockery. 

In any event, this analysis of “The Piazza” represents an 
attempt to devaluate a rigid autobiographical approach to The 
Piazza Tales, however much setting or action may be derived 
from personal experience. It expresses my belief that the tone of 
narration, along with a studied manipulation of point of view, 
permits the reader to interpret the surface cynicism of the stories 
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as a mode of deliberate irony. Unfortunately, to sustain this 
view it has been necessary to harp on the obvious (that is, once 
the various structural relationships and their metaphorical com- 
ponents have been isolated). Yet, if craftmanship in fiction pre- 
supposes an ordering of human experience in an imaginative 
framework, then the logic of this pattern requires intensive scrut- 
iny, else the glib generalization may serve to warp the meaning 
of the constantly intruding qualifying detail. Such is the case 
in “The Piazza.” Without a careful examination of Melville’s 
shifty narrative method (itself an important modulation of the 
theme), it is virtually impossible to crystallize his burlesque of 
contemporary religious values. All of Melville’s short stories deal 
with the problem of faith, and each of them employs a reflecting 
sensibility that captures a different facet of the dissociation of 
thought engendered by the nineteenth-century conflict between 
morality and moralism, between traditional Christianity and 
rational piety. 


Washington and Jefferson College 
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“CERTAIN PHENOMENAL MEN ”: 
THE EXAMPLE OF BILLY BUDD 


“Ah, who can say what passes between people in 
such a relation? ”»—Henry James, The Golden Bowl 


BY WARNER BERTHOFF 


I 


In the case of Billy Budd it may be well to ask at the start 
what kind of performance we are dealing with. First of all, it is 
a story—whatever else we may say must take account of it in 
its proper form. More exactly, it is, in Melville’s own phrase, an 
“inside narrative”; we are to take it as decisively identifying 
the characters and events it describes. It is of course an extra- 
ordinarily poignant narrative, and one which most readers have 
felt to be peculiarly meaningful. The difficulty, to judge from 
what has been written about it, comes in trying to say what 
exactly does happen in it and what the meaning is. A great deal 
of Melville’s work, early and late, seems often to have an unsettling 
effect on the judgment of his readers, not least the more respon- 
sive and sympathetic among them. His writing has proved peril 
ously attractive to certain extravagant fashions in present-day 
criticism, especially that of appealing to mere literature for moral 
and even religious authority; or of imputing systems of meaning 
such as could not practicably be secured within the form and 
scope of the work in question. No claim of immunity in this 
respect is made for the present essay, which can only take its 
chances with the rest. 

The ground common to most discussion of Billy Budd is the 
assumption that the story is allegorical—a narrative representa 
tion of some universal truth or law or balance of contraries, 
parable of Good and Evil, a re-enactment of the Fall, a projected 
myth of a ritual killing which is also a resurrection, and so om. 
Such interpretations do not have to be scrambled for. The evr 
dence from which they are adduced is undeniably there. The 
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trouble is rather that the statement of them will miss what one 
feels, as one reads and re-reads, to be the governing concentration 
and emphasis of the actual telling. Billy Budd is indeed full of 
quickening intimations as to the larger, the perhaps universal 
circumstance of human life—intimations which are typical of 
Melville’s imagination, as his explicitness in articulating them 
is typical of his best performance as a writer. But the decisive 
narrative logic and cogency of the story are, I think, to be found 
elsewhere. ‘They are to be found in an effort which Melville char- 
acteristically troubled to furnish precise words for, the effort to 
“define and denominate certain phenomenal men ” (ch. 11). To 
render in force and detail through all the incident and commentary 
of his narrative the essential feature and bearing of these men, to 
name and make authoritative the example of character mani- 
fested in them—this is what seems to me to lie at the heart of 
Melville’s enterprise. In Billy Budd he undertakes to define not 
universal truth but certain specific and contingent examples of 
being and behavior. 


The question is not only, what does Melville do in Billy Budd, 
but, what kind of writer is he? After all our commentary and 
analysis we still have no very clear notion. Even his style has 
eluded definition. We note its overflowing energy and vivacity, 
its expansiveness, its confidential charm, its abundant originality, 
its rare attentiveness to the material capacity, so to speak, of the 
vocabulary and idiom of written English as well as to prose 
cadence—all of which are impressive and ingratiating qualities 
surely but are not peculiar to Melville, not even in the “ poetic ” 
concentration of his highest flights. They sum up a general fashion 
of high nineteenth-century prose (we may be reminded of the 
broad influence, not usually salutary, of Carlyle) and do not help 
much to identify Melville’s special achievement. But if we con- 
cern ourselves with what is most durably exciting in his work, 
if we have in mind those crowded, substance-rough passages in 
which he shows himself most tenaciously respectful of his material 
and in which his full though sometimes awkwardly compacted 
effort is to express accurately and completely the restless progress 
of his understanding, the nervous pressure of his inquisitiveness, 
then I think we may come closer to the manner of his greatness. 
So I should argue that the decisive virtue in Melville’s best writing 
is its insistent thrust toward an entire explicitness, an unstinting 
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exactness—a virtue not limited to special operations like descrip. 
tion or characterization or mock-encyclopedism or dramatic ¢:- 
max but generic and constitutional. Without it, the energy, ex. 
pansiveness, charm, originality, would have been largely wasted 
(though it is also the source of much overwriting). “ Thrust 
toward explication ” might be more exact: he will lay it all open 
and he will get it all said. Like so many of the major Americans 
he is an explainer, and his stories are very often most satisfying 
contrary to Jamesian dogmas of dramatization, when most ex. 
planatory. His art (not always under control) is in keeping his 
explanations in the service of his prime narrative objects. In the 
manner of his time he lusted after analogies and correspondences, 
and the meanings they tantalized him with—but not to build 
the kind of private philosophical system which beguiled so many 
of his ambitious contemporaries. His concern was rather to expres 
the full march and grasp of his unappeasable imagination. 


And what he was moved to express he found words for—with 
a thoroughness and consistency, I think, that are matched by nm 
other of our prose masters except Emerson. This seems to me the 
prime truth about Melville as a writer. So in inquiring into what 
happens in Billy Budd, we can fairly assume that Melville tries 
to say as best he can. His explanations are not simple, but they 
are not short-circuited or evasive, and they are not obscure; he 
summons the energy, the patience, to carry them through. What 
mystification or ambiguity may seem to invest his story are in his 
subject, the types of “ moral phenomenon” (ch. 13) he has set 
himself to render, and not finally in the rendering. No single 
notation, for example, more effectively establishes Melville’s full 
idea of the “something defective and abnormal” in Claggatt 
than, at the confessed limit of observation and analysis, a refer- 
ence to the Scriptural “ mysteries of iniquity.” What Melville 
was trying to express seems to me sufficiently identified in that 
precisely climactic phrase—though he knew and characteristically 
specified the risk he was taking in falling back on the “ lexicon 
of Holy Writ ” in an age which had grown indifferent to it. But 
the sufficiency, the persuasiveness of the phrase, as we reach it in 
the narrative, derive in turn from the impulse toward entire 
explicitness which is felt to stand back of it. This delivered 
impulse, this unintimidated thrust, seems to me to be at the heart 
of Melville’s greatness as a writer—and also to constitute, 
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calling up all his rare genius for specification, the commanding 
formal lesson of his art. It stands before us in his work, it is to 
be felt, as a moral quality, too—a condition of the “ adult health ” 
(Emerson’s phrase) necessary to great performances. Certainly 
it is a main part of what we speak of as Melville’s natural genius, 
and that one part in particular without which his genius could 
not have so splendidly discovered and expressed itself. 


Il 


I do not mean to dismiss out of hand the various allegorical 
interpretations of Billy Budd. If only in their sheer variety and 
equal conviction, they have much to tell us—about the nature 
of Melville’s writing, about the excitements and hazards of criti- 
cim. No one has worked along this line of approach more dis- 
cerningly than Professor Norman Holmes Pearson, whose findings 
have the merit of standing near the center of sensible opinion on 
the story and may serve briefly—I hope not unfairly—as a stalk- 
ing horse.t To Professor Pearson, Billy Budd is best understood 
by analogy to Milton’s heroic poems: “ What Melville was doing 
was to try to give in as universalized a way as possible . . . another 
redaction of the myth which had concerned Milton . . . in the 
trilogy of his three major works ”—the Christian myth, that is, 
of the fall from innocence and the promise of redemption. 

There is of course much evidence to support this judgment, 
and Professor Pearson and others have mustered it cogently; it 
need not be reviewed here. What does need to be said is common- 
place enough: that the analogies Melville brings forward in support 
of his story—Billy as Adam, his hanging as a kind of Ascension, 
the yardarm as the True Cross, and so on—prove nothing in 
themselves about either his intention or his achievement. We 
may bear in mind for one thing that we are reading a nineteenth- 
century, not a seventeenth-century writer; for in Melville’s time 
the literary apprehension of Christian myth was nearly as divorced 
from sacramental religion, and as merely moral and pathetic when 
not wholly sentimental, as the apprehension of classical myth. 
But first of all we need to look to the whole development of Mel- 
ville’s actual narrative and to the particular disposition and in- 
tensity of its insistences. The question is: how do these evidences 


*Norman Holmes Pearson, “ Billy Budd: ‘The King’s Yarn,” American Quarterly, 
III (Summer 1951), 99-114. 
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operate in the story? do they determine the action and constitute 
its first meaning? or are they at most a kind of illustrative com. 
mentary, suggesting by familiar analogy the appropriate pitch of 
feeling? 

There is little doubt that Melville meant his story to be in 
some manner exemplary and that as he worked on it he found it 
profoundly moving, he “ believed ” in it. The strength of intima. 
tion in an inveterate explainer like Melville is in some proportion 
to the weight and spur of his own perplexities. The religious meta- 
phors in Billy Budd do indeed confirm our sense of a religious depth 
in Melville’s sensibility. But we must be wary of abstracting the 
stuff of these metaphors from his immediate deployment of them 
—the obvious temptation, but somehow especially insidious with 
this work. Our time is not so much skeptical of religious doctrines 
and symbols—certainly not passionately and burdensomely skepti- 
cal as Melville was—as it is ignorant of them, which Melville was 
not. Perhaps the first truth about us in this respect is that we 
are the embarrassed receivers of (in Carlo Levi’s phrase) a civil- 
ization which used to be Christian. We respect, we are in a civil 
way habituated to, the positions of Christian belief; but the norms 
of our experience no longer reinforce them. And finding in a 
document like Billy Budd that this half-forgotten vocabulary (the 
lexicon of Christianity Melville apologized for appealing to) has 
been restored to use, we may be overimpressed, mistaking mere 
unembarrassed familiarity with it for a reconstitution of its prime 
significance. But to make of Billy Budd an attempt, and an 
attempt comparable to Milton’s, to reanimate the Christian myth 
of human destiny under divine law is to respond less to the limiting 
and authenticating particulars of Melville’s story than to the 
pathos of its corroborative analogies and allusions, or perhaps to 
the transferred pathos of our own progressive disregard of them. 
Also it is to claim for Melville the kind of positive testament or 
settled belief which seems inconsistent with what we know of him; 
which all his tenacity in doubt, his frank and courageous ignor- 
ance, his respect for the discomforts of truth and the phenomenal 
ambiguities of existence, would have gone to keep him from taking 
refuge in, even for the space of a story, even at the end of his life. 

No, the actual telling of Billy Budd will not bear so grand a 
burden of meaning, and was not intended to. What its limiting 
circumstances are, Melville is concerned to say as precisely as he 
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an, His use of the military setting in constraint of the events of 
his story is to the point here. The martial law by which Billy goes 
to his death is usually held to be symbolic of some universal law 
orauthority, such as divine providence: I think mistakenly. Nor 
can I follow Professor Richard Chase in comparing it with the 
“abstract legality ” confronted by Antigone or the “ inhumanly 
enforced legality ” of The Winter's Tale; for the official agencies 
of justice in these plays are to be understood as wrong precisely 
in that, being “ abstract ” and “inhuman,” they are other than 
what they ought to be. But Melville is at some pains to present 
martial law as morally sui generis, and in its own terms morally 
unimpeachable. It is designed, he reminds us, solely to subserve 
the extraordinary circumstance of war. It is “ War’s child,” as 
Captain Vere tells the court, and must of its nature look “ but 
to the frontage, the appearance ” of things—and not wrongly. As 
against moral or divine law it can have no regard to questions 
of motive or judgments of virtue: “ The prisoner’s deed—with 
that alone we have to do.” It is for this terrible eventuality alone, 
otherwise it would be indefensible. But in the circumstances Mel- 
ville sets out, there is no appeal from it. 

Why Melville’s story is at home in this rigid context, and what 
it gains from it, are absorbing questions, but beyond the restricted 
compass of this essay.2 My point now is simply that in Billy Budd 


*The search for answers might begin with Vigny’s Servitudes et Grandeurs Militaires 
(1885), which provides, I think, a much truer parallel to Billy Budd than Milton’s 
great poems. The resemblances are striking. Both Vigny and Melville (having else- 
where, in Stello and Pierre, dramatized the Romantic theme of the suffering and 
heroism of the creative imagination) discovered in obedience to the martial discipline 
a more compelling occasion for moral drama; both responded to the resignation and 
self-eflacement of military service as a more profoundly moving symbol of imaginable 
virtue. Indeed Vigny’s notation of “a certain puerility ” in the military character sheds 
light on a controversial aspect of the character of Billy Budd, as his portrait of Colling- 
wood (whom Melville also paid his respects to, and for the same reasons, in White 
Jacket), in which we are asked specifically to apprehend “ all that the sense of duty 
can subdue in a great soul,” sheds light on the treatment of Captain Vere. 

Curiously it is Vigny’s book which is the more didactic, being openly concerned to 
advance a general moral discipline for a post-Christian culture. “Is anything still 
sacred?” Vigny asked: “in the universal foundering of creeds, to what wreckage can 
brave hands still cleave?” His answer was that “creeds are weak, but man is strong,” 
and he went on in his closing chapter to describe a “ religion of Honor,” characterized 
by “manly decency ” and the “ passive grandeur” of personal abnegation: “ Whereas 
all other virtues seem to be sent down from Heaven to take us by the hand and raise 
us up, this alone appears to be innate and to be straining heavenwards. It is a wholly 
human virtue, born of the earth and earning no heavenly reward after death. It is 
indeed the virtue of the life of this world.” The implicit logic of Melville’s rendering 
of his two heroes could not be stated more sympathetically. 


“ 
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martial law and the “ military necessity ” are accepted in ther 
own right, without ulterior design. Melville does not choose, as 
he did in White Jacket, to judge the martial discipline by a higher 
moral law; he makes such a standard available neither to Vere 
and the court in their search for the right action (though they 
reach out to it) nor to the reader in judging what has happened, 
Christian conscience, mercy, the judgment of God—these ar 
neither directly opposed to martial law nor put aside as meaning. 
less; Melville has Vere speak of such considerations as having the 
force of “ Nature” in the hearts of men but as being, in the 
“singular” given case, inapplicable. Doctrines of Christianity 
are invoked in full support of the pathos of the story, but assent 
to them is not at stake in the story. It interested Melville, indeed 
it profoundly moved him, to point out in passing how one part 
of his narrative confirmed the Calvinist doctrine of depravity or 
how another suggested the “heresy ” of natural innocence, but 
these propositions are not, as such, his subject or argument. The 
whole movement of suggestion in Melville’s narrative seems to me 
the reverse of allegorical; the words and names for the action of 
the story, the thoughts and analogies that help define it, follow 
from it and are subject to it. The image of the action itself, of a 
particular occurrence involving particular persons, stands first. 


In Billy Budd this image is constituted first of all by the three 
main characters, and the action proceeds from the capacity of 
spirit painstakingly attributed to each of them. Each is set before 
us as a kind of natural force; in fact Melville’s probing curiosity 
projects what might seem a throughly deterministic explanation 
of their behavior if it was not so clearly in the service of a stub- 
born and wondering sense of their free agency. “ Character” is 
in general rather curiously exhibited here, Melville’s language 
repeatedly suggesting that it is best apprehended at any single 
moment by a kind of savoring. A man’s character derives from 
the accumulated conditions (the seasonings, so to speak) of his 
whole life, and so registers as a “taste” or “flavor” on the 
“moral palate,” as though too subtly compounded for stricter 
definition. It may be that no sequence of dramatic events will 
wholly communicate this distinguishing savor of character; the 
necessities of action, in art as in life, show little enough respect 
for persons. But the mode of exposition Melville turned to has 
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other resources than dramatization, other ways of declaring its 
meanings. So the climax of this minutely specifying narration 
is reached in an episode in which the actual event is withheld, 
and we are referred instead to the character of the participants. 

This is the episode in which, the trial over, Vere privately tells 
Billy the court’s decision. Given in very nearly the shortest chap- 
ter of the narrative (ch. 23), it follows the longest and most 
detailed; and in contrast to the thorough exposition just concluded 
(of Vere’s distress, the hesitant proceedings of the court, the 
ambiguities of the evidence, and all Vere’s patient argument) it 
moves instead by conjecture and reticence. “ Beyond the com- 
munication of the sentence,” its main passage begins, “ what took 
place at this interview was never known.” Yet on this elliptical 
passage the full weight of the narrative, accelerating after its slow- 
paced beginnings into the drama of the middle chapters, centers 
and falls, its steady simple movement coming full stop. By 
working so sensible a change of pace and manner, and by explicitly 
likening the hidden event to what must happen wherever in the 
world the circumstances are “ at all akin to those here attempted 
to be set forth,” Melville appears for a moment to be concen- 
trating our attention on the very heart of his whole conception. 
What we are told is what it chiefly concerns him to have us know 
—the phenomenal quality of character in his two heroes. In their 
essential being Vere and Billy are as one, “ each radically sharing 
in the rarer qualities of our nature—so rare indeed as to be all 
but incredible to average minds however much cultivated.” On 
this basis and in these limited terms the narrator will risk “ some 
conjectures.” But insofar as his conjecture accords with this 
rarity of spirit by which he has identified his protagonists, it may 
lead into the profoundest truth, it may be definitive. 

So the chapter’s central paragraph begins: “It would have 
been in consonance with the spirit of Captain Vere. .. .” The 
capacity of spirit being known, the weight and bearing of the 
event may be measured and its meaning grasped. And what 
capacity of spirit Melville meant to set before us begins to be 
confirmed in the virtues he gravely imagines as “ not improbably ” 
brought into play in the interview: in Vere, utter frankness and 
unselfishness, making him confess his own part in Billy’s sen- 
tencing, and intensifying into the compassion of a father; in Billy 
an equal frankness, and bravery of course, but also joy, in the 
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realization of his Captain’s extraordinary trust. Yet these im. 
portant virtues are in a way incidental. What draws the narrato; 
on is the magnitude of the capability they speak for. Translated 
out of their customary stations, Vere and Billy meet as “ two o 
great Nature’s nobler order.” Their entire competence of spirit 
before the event is assumed; only the immediate exercise of jt 
goes past saying. Though the narration here makes a show of 
drawing back even from conjecture, the quality and the signif. 
cance of the action continue to be defined; exact terms are used, 
Melville writes that “there is no telling the sacrament” when 
two such spirits embrace, but the very word “ sacrament ” pre. 
cisely advances his explanation. The same tactic directs the 
closing sentence of this astonishing paragraph: “ There is privacy 
at the time, inviolable to the survivor, and holy oblivion, the 
sequel to each diviner magnanimity, providentially covers all a 
last.” Here again the withholding is according to the inmost 
nature of that which is being disclosed; the “ privacy ” of the 
scene is a consequence of the rare virtue, the “ magnanimity,’ 
at work in it.® 

May we not take this explanation, and the word that thu 
concludes it, as literally as we can? As with martial law, Mel: 
ville’s purpose was not to universalize the particular phenomenon, 
the capacity of spirit generating this encounter, but simply to 
identify it, to declare it in its own name. In Vere and Billy, th 
passage affirms, we have to do with magnanimity, with greatnes 
of soul, a quality which, though “all but incredible to average 


* This view of what Melville was driving at in Billy Budd, and of his deliberatenes 
in getting to it, is reinforced by examination of the extant drafts of this passage (0 
the Houghton Library). In its first form the paragraph is differently phrased: Ver 
and Billy are called simply “ two of the nobler order,” and the passage ends: “ and bol 
oblivion the desirable thing for each diviner magnanimity, naturally ensues.” Re 
writing—his corrections are pencilled in—Melville brought into sharper focus th 
suggestion of “naturally” by crossing out the adverb itself but then enlarging the 
preceding phrase to “two of great Nature’s nobler order.” This allowed him t 
introduce a further perspective with “ providentially,” as if to call to mind an ultima 
scope of being within which not only the life of man but the encompassing life of a 
creation is circumscribed. The change in the last clause corresponds. In speaking 0 
what would be the “ desirable thing,” Melville had rounded off his idea too restrictive 
with the apparently neutral word “ sequel” he reached out past subjective wish to # 


indifferent order of nature and providence which to his imagination all human actiots 
belong to and gain dignity from, and which an event so charged as this with emot 


and with necessity would most vividly exemplify. 


What he did not change is also significant. In both versions, it will be noticed, the 


center of gravity in the closing sentence is the same “each diviner magnanimity.” 
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minds however much cultivated,” is nevertheless according to 
nature, and is touched with divinity—or whatever in human con- 
duct is suggestive of divinity. Though it is constrained by Clag- 
gart’s spiritual depravity (also “ according to nature”) and has 
till to undergo the pitiless operation of the “ military necessity,” 
this greatness of soul in the two heroes achieves in the sacrament 
of their coming together an “ inviolable,” a “ diviner ” magnan- 
imity. As there is a mystery of iniquity in Claggart, there is a 
mystery of magnanimity in these two. It is given no power to 
prevent the now settled outcome of the story. Yet its radiance is 
beyond catastrophe. It is such as can survive those decisive acci- 
dents of individual existence—age, health, station, luck, particular 
experience—which Melville consistently presented the lives of his 
characters as being determined by. Now the narrative has come 
toits defining climax. Here the tone is set for what remains to be 
told, and not at the pitch of tragedy—the tone of exalted accept- 
ace and muted patient joy which will be heard in the account 
of Billy in irons like a “ slumbering child,” in Billy’s “ God bless 
Captain Vere!”’, in Vere’s dying with Billy’s name on his lips 
(not in remorse, Melville specifies) , and finally, and with what 
ure art, in the gravely acquiescent music of the closing ballad. 


III 


This view of the action of Billy Budd (a view not discouraged 
by the dedication to the “ great heart ” of Jack Chase) does not, 
Ithink, deny the story any power of suggestion or degree of 
ichievement. Perhaps it may remove the sense of disproportion 
tetween theme and occasion which Professor Pearson’s and kin- 
ired readings leave us with, yet at the same time increase the 
interest of Melville’s actual accomplishment. For an idea of 
uatural greatness of soul Jies, as we know, at the center not only 
of classical tradition in moral philosophy and literature but of 
Christian tradition as well. It lies also (as securely as ideas of 
‘quality and civil liberty) at the heart of the democratic ethos. 
The great-souled man—what significant reckoning of our duty 
ind destiny, whether in the mode of tragedy or satire or prophecy 
it simple witness, does not somehow take account of him? And 
what more momentous question can be put to the democratic 


imiter than the question of greatness of mind and soul in a mass 
welety ? 
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To follow out this view of the story might well lead into dis. 
cussion of Melville’s “ Americanism,” an absorbing matter cer. 
tainly though just at present a little shopworn. Just as usefully 
it may lead us back to a parallel which I have made some point 
here of questioning—the example of Milton. The Milton wh 
matters here, however, is not the Christian poet of Paradise Lost 
and regained but the prideful humanist whose dedication to the 
idea of magnanimity is proverbial in English letters. For Milton’ 
concern with this virtue in his writings, and his explicit pride 
in the pursuit of it in his life, are foremost among the qualitie 
which have given him his peculiar personal aura and earned him 
so much gratuitous personal hostility. They are also of the essence 
of his Protestantism, and it can not be altogether accidental that 
the two writers of epic imagination and enterprise in the Pro. 
testant camp (if we may imagine one) of Anglo-American liters. 
ture should show a common concern, a considered preoccupation, 
with magnanimity.* 

As we might expect, Milton was confident and unembarrassed 
in deploying the term. He used it consistently and (according 
to his lights) precisely, to denote a summary condition of virtu- 
ousness in which the lesser particular virtues were gathered up 
and lifted to grandeur; in this he followed the Aristotelian def- 
nition of magnanimity as the “ crowning ornament ” of the virtu- 
ous character (Nich. Ethics, IV, iii, 16). What is especially 
Miltonic is his emphasis on rational self-consciousness in the 
exercise of magnanimity. For him the concept signifies the highest 
reach of that “pious and just honoring of ourselves” which is 
a duty of the virtuous man second only to love of God. Cult 
vation of magnanimity thus becomes the great end of education— 
so we find him saying in this famous and characteristic sentence: 
“T call therefore a compleat and generous Education that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skillfully and magnanimously al 
the offices both private and public of Peace and War.” But to 
describe the ideal education is to consider what end man was bom 
for; and it is in the account of the creation of Adam that we come 
to the furthest reach of Milton’s idea: 


There wanted yet the Master work, the end 
Of all yet don; a Creature who not prone 


“See Merritt Y. Hughes, “ The Christ of ‘ Paradise Regained’ and the Renaissance 
Heroic Tradition,” Studies in Philology, XXXV (1938), 254-277. 
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And Brute as other Creatures, but endu’d 
With Sanctitie of Reason might erect 

His Stature, and upright with Front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with Heav’n. . 


In magnanimity, so conceived, natural creation rises to its greatest 
beauty and supreme fulfillment. Would any nineteenth-century 
transcendentalist or mystical democrat ever claim more than this 
for the instructed soul of man? 

Of these associations some were still viable for Melville but 
not all. It was precisely a doctrinal confidence in what the great- 
souled man might “correspond with” that, two hundred years 
later, his intelligence despaired of. At the same time certain out- 
wardly passive virtues like humility and disinterestedness had 
come to seem positive and potentially heroic as they had not to 
Milton (who in the Tetracordon made “humble” and “ mag- 
nanimous ” sharply antithetical). So Melville could specify in 
Vere a “ certain unaffected modesty of manhood ” without dimin- 
ishing his general “ ascendancy of character” or his Miltonic 
readiness for all private and public offices of peace and war. It is 
still, however, a traditionally heroic image of magnanimity that 
we are shown at the beginning of Billy Budd in the chapters on 
Nelson. Nelson’s greatness in command is assumed; what con- 
cerned Melville was his personal behavior at Trafalgar and the 
charge of “ vainglory ” and “ affectation” it lay open to. And 
though Melville was on the defensive here, he unequivocally 
championed the impulse of the great-hearted hero to display his 
greatness and love the glory of it. Given “ a nature like Nelson ” 
and the opportunity of Trafalgar, then the “sort of priestly 
motive ” that directed Nelson’s conduct was, Melville insisted 
in one of his showiest sentences, altogether natural and fitting, 
coming from that “ exaltation of sentiment ” which is the mark of 
the truly heroic action.® 

The point is not that Milton’s conception of magnanimity is 
a “source ” of Billy Budd. What we are considering is not a case 
of “ influence ” but a comparable turn and reach of mind, formed 


* This defence of Nelson, it may be noted, fits perfectly the Aristotelian concept of 
greatness of soul, according to which, “honor is the object with which the great- 
souled are concerned, since it is honor above all else which great men claim and 
deserve.” Also, “he that claims less than he deserves is small-souled. . . .” Nichoma- 
chean Ethics, IV, iii, 8 and 11, Loeb Classical Library edition. 
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in a broadly common moral tradition though expressing very 
different stages in its devolution. To Milton magnanimity wa; 
within the achieving of every wise and good man, a condition of 
completed moral being to be reached through rational procedures 
of education and piety. To Melville it was a rarer thing—much 
less a condition to be achieved, much more a mysterious distilla. 
tion of certain transactions and contingencies in certain men’s 
lives. At the high tide of his creative energy he could imagine it 
as naturally resulting from that “unshackled, democratic spirit 
of Christianity ” in which America seemed destined to lead the 
world; we know how quickly this confidence went out of him. He 
found himself unable to assume even a moral efficacy in mag. 
nanimity, since he could not be sure in the first place of the moral 
order of creation, any more than he could have much faith in the 
moral justness of American society; both seemed paralysingly 
indifferent to degrees of virtue. Nor could he take refuge in ideas 
of the infinitude of the private man or of the priesthood of the 
individual soul, as the simpler protestant and democratic optin- 
isms of his time would encourage him to. This being so, his 
undertaking in Billy Budd, and his success in it, are all the mor 
impressive. 

But did he in fact succeed? The character and role of Captain 
Vere fit well enough the traditional notion of magnanimity, but 
what about the character of Billy Budd? What has Miltonie 
magnanimity to do with the “ mindless innocence ” (as Professor 
Chase has put it) of the boy sailor? Given the character Melville 
presents, how much can be claimed for it? “To be nothing mor 
than innocent! ”—Claggart’s “cynic disdain” may not be u- 
reasonable; in one form or another it has been shared by most 
critics of the story. Have we not, in Billy, an expression of senti- 
ment poignant in itself but unassimilated and unresolved in the 
narrative, and best explained (as Professor Chase would explain 
it) by the life history and personal necessities of the author? 


But magnanimity, we may note again, is not a substantive 
virtue. No particular actions prove it or follow from it. What 
the word describes is a certain dimension of spirit which the vir 
tuous man may rise to and which any moral event may concei’- 
ably participate in. Whatever has a soul (and to Melville’ 
excruciating animism anything can seem to) may in certail 
extraordinary circumstances grow into the condition of magni 
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nimity, the soul that is called innocent not less than the soul 
instructed by experience. If innocence is compatible with vir- 
tuousness—and in characterizing Billy, Melville did not doubt 
that it is: “a virtue went out of him ”—then it too is capable 
of its own kind of magnanimity. 


Here again we may appeal to Melville’s explicitness; for in 
working out his conception of the character of Billy Budd—a 
“child-man ” not incapable of moral reflection yet mysteriously 
uncorrupted, able to conceive of death but like a savage warrior 
“wholly without irrational fear of it ”—Melville does in fact 
“denominate ” it categorically. This is in a passage of explanation 
added to Chapter 16 of the revised draft, just after Billy has been 
approached by an apparent conspiracy of mutiny (though in his 
imocence he has hardly understood it as that). Melville, first 
specifying that the thought of reporting these overtures never 
entered Billy’s mind, pushes on to a more positive claim, though 
at the moment a superfluous one: even if the step of reporting 
what he had heard had been suggested to him, “ he would have 
been deterred from taking it by the thought, one of novice-magna- 
umity, that it would savor overmuch of the dirty work of a tell- 
tale.” A special sort of magnanimity, awkwardly qualified and, 
though capable of choosing between evils, not yet decisively 
tested: nevertheless Melville makes it the defining motive in his 
conjecture here. Notice, too, that the term is introduced to at- 
tribute to Billy a natural revulsion from the role of informer; for 
inthis he is sensibly at one with Captain Vere, who will respond 
to Claggart’s accusations in the same way. To the magnanimous 
man, conscious of his nature and of the reputation it rightfully 
deserves, there may be a greater sin than breach of the ninth 
commandment but there is none more loathsome. It is a sudden 
intuition that Claggart is bearing false witness which goads Vere 
into the intemperate threat of the yard-arm-end, and so gives 
the master-at-arms his right to a full hearing; it is “ horror ” of 
his accuser, as against mere “ amazement ” at the accusation, that 
paralyzes Billy in Claggart’s presence. 

Can Melville’s intention be doubted—to show Vere and Billy 
«s bound to one another in a complementary greatness of soul? ° 


*The question of Billy’s moral nature, and its progress through the story, may need 
‘few words more. At several points in the narrative Melville takes time to describe 
the exact blend of character in Billy as it affects the action then going forward; each 
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As the story moves on to the music of its close we are shown hoy 
each in his own way has instructed the other; how, so to speak, 
the magnanimity possible to virtuous innocence has fulfilled itself 
and in turn given its mysterious blessing to the world-sustaining 
magnanimity of experienced and commissioned virtue. The first 
represents the part of man which, being born to nature, remains 
of nature; the second represents the part of man which is uniquely 
of his own making, his defining burden as a moral and historical 
creature. Melville is explicit about what has happened. The 
“tension of agony ” in Billy, he wrote, “ survived not the some- 
thing healing in the closeted interview with Captain Vere”; in 
turn Billy, restored to the role of “ peacemaker,” has lifted Vere, 
for all his anguish, beyond remorse. The motions of magnanimity 
under the most agonizing worldly duress: that is Melville’s image 
and his theme. 


By way of elaboration, we have been shown three fulfillments 
of human nature—on one side depravity (or “ monomania,” his 
word for Claggart as for Ahab), on the other these two forms of 
magnanimity self-realized through recognition of one another. No 
exact balance is struck. We sense some division of intention or 
disequilibrium. Midway in the story, for example, it is the con- 
flict between the two sides that engrosses interest. But in the 
showdown Claggart is not allowed to be any real match for the 
other two,’ and we see that Melville’s most profound intention 
lies further along. It is seldom observed how pitiable Claggart is, 
in a way in which Billy and Vere are not. Once acting in the open 
he can not really deceive the Captain or leave any lasting scar on 
Billy—though his own understrappers deceive him at will (ch. 14), 
as indeed he deceives himself; it is not usually pointed out that 
Claggart believes his absurd accusation. He is envious and de- 
spairing, an embodiment of those life-denying “sins refined” which 
in Clarel were Melville’s vision of Sodom and Gomorrah. But 


time he shows Billy occupied in positive moral considerations (chs. 17, 22, 25). Ii 
chs. 25 and 26 it is suggested that Billy has undergone a degree of visible (or only 
just not invisible) change as a result of his “tension of agony.” His “rare personil 
beauty ” is “ spiritualized,” the skull begins “delicately to be defined” beneath the 
skin. But these suggestions are muted and unforced. An allegorical demonstration 0! 
the progress of the soul does not seem intended. By way of contrast, think how 
Hawthorne might have handled this action; did handle it, in fact, in The Marble Faun. 
7 One of Meville’s revisions is worth nothing in this respect. Describing Claggart’ 
response to “ the moral phenomenon presented in Billy Budd” (ch. 18), he struck out 
this too schematic sentence: “In him he recognized his own direct opposite. . ..” 
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he is not a hypocrite (as was Bland, the master-at-arms of White 
Jacket). In such a nature, Melville made a point of explaining, 
conscience functions not in restraint of its terrible determinations 
but as their helpless agent. Also it is not usually observed how 
abruptly and entirely Claggart and what is embodied in him are 
dismissed from the story. After the trial he is barely mentioned 
again; no trace of his concerted malignity is allowed to survive 
the interview between Vere and Billy. It is as though Melville’s 
conception of the radically opposing crystallizations possible to 
human nature—confidence and envy, love and hate, frankness 
and dissimulation, assurance and despair, magnanimity and de- 
pravity—had swung clear of his tormenting search for belief, so 
that he was free to rise at the climax of his story to a different 
and surer theme: the conjunction of the two magnanimities, 
making sacrifice to the military necessity. 


IV 


“The only great ones among mankind are the poet, the priest, 
and the soldier; the man who sings, the man who blesses, and the 
man who sacrifices, and sacrifices himself.” It is not, I think, the 
grand design of Christian myth nor the example of Greek tragedy 
or Miltonic epic but this confessional aphorism of Baudelaire’s 
that stands nearest the logic and authority of Billy Budd. Strong 
judgments of life-in-general, of good and evil and law and justice, 
may throb through Melville’s narrative, but its work is not to 
prove them. It asks not, “ what is life? ” or “ what are the ways 
of God? ” or even “ what is justice? ” but, “ given this imaginable 
event in these circumstances, what power of response is there in 
certain phenomenal men? ” So we are shown one kind of greatness 
of spirit in Vere, the soldier-priest of the military necessity, joining 
with another kind in Billy Budd, whose power to bless trans- 
figures not only his own life. We observe, as in Baudelaire’s 
journal or Vigny’s Servitudes et Grandeurs Militaires, how an 
apprehension of the moral chaos and inscrutability of the ex- 
perienced world has been held in balance by an austere intuition 
of honor and of personal abnegation. Yet for all their poignancy 
the specific terms of Melville’s narrative do not require our option. 
Far less than in Moby-Dick or Pierre or White Jacket or The 


* Mon Coeur Mis & Nu, #48. 
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Confidence Man are we asked to subscribe to some world-view, 
This is only a story, a narrative of “ what befell ” certain men in 
the year of the Great Mutiny. What does require our option, 
however, is the manner of the telling, the compassion and pa- 
tiently exact utterance of the writer who has “sung” the story; 
for it is through these that we are brought to “ believe ” in the 
degree of virtue claimed for its protagonists. 

“What one notices in him,” E. M. Forster said of the Melville 
of Billy Budd, “is that his apprehensions are free from personal 
worry.” ® His imagination and compassion work immediately, 
taking fair and full measure of their impressive objects. This can 
not be said of all of Melville’s work, in much of which (most 
damagingly in Pierre) his thrust toward explicitness rather puts 
before us the features of his own discomposure. And given the 
circumstances of the writing of Billy Budd—his career as an 
author of books thirty years behind him, his life closing down, his 
own two boys dead and his old energies gone—we might reason- 
ably expect incoherence, failure of control. Instead we find a 
concentration, and integrity, of performance that match the best 
in his earlier career. The achievement, and the act of mind it 
speaks for, are indeed extraordinary. The particulars of this story 
positively invited misconstruction, as they still invite misinterpre- 
tation. Straining after dramatic effect or insistence on an alle- 
gorical lesson could only have diminished its grave authority. Mere 
indignation or pity would have left it no more than a parable of 
injustice, an exercise in resentment. But there is no indignation 
or outrage in the telling of Billy Budd—no quarrel at all, with 
God or society or law or nature or any agency of human suffering. 
Rather there is a poise and sureness of judgment (but at no loss 
of the appetite for explanation); a compassionate objectivity 
which, claiming no credit for itself, keeps its fine temper before 
the worst appearances; most of all, a readiness of apprehension 
possible only to an actual, measurable greatness of mind. That 
is to say, there is intellectual magnanimity—which Milton pro- 
posed in his treatise on Christian doctrine as the greatest of that 
“first class of special virtues connected with the duty of man 
towards himself.” 

This is the example the Melville of Billy Budd offers as a writer. 
A personal example, of course, but also a formal example, and of 


°E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel (New York, 1927), 206. 
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the most radical sort—as Henry James would remind us in de- 
claring that “the deepest quality of a work of art will always be 
the quality of the mind of the producer.” If we add that this 
quality does not come full-blown into the world but must be 
made and exercised, like any rational creation, then we may at 
least imagine how Melville’s still barely tapped capacity to “ in- 
fluence” might yet be productively exploited, and his legacy as 
a writer husbanded and renewed. 


Bryn Mawr College 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF IRONY 
BY ELEANOR N. HUTCHENS 


Few terms in modern criticism are more useful than “ irony,” 
and few are in more danger of losing their usefulness through 
indiscriminate application. The exploration, during the last few 
decades, of the functions of irony in literature, and the expanding 
claims made for it, have given rise to definitions and descriptions 
more and more inclusive and lacking in particularity, so that if 
we were given them and asked to say what they defined or 
described we might think of many things other than irony and 
might not think of irony at all. This is not to say that a pre- 
scriptive definition of the word would necessarily keep it alive 
and in good health; indeed, its capacity for extension is one of 
the secrets of its vitality; but there does seem to be some justifi- 
cation for yet another attempt to provide an acceptable means 
of distinguishing it. Perhaps there still exists, in all of the various 
manifestations to which the word is now widely applied, a sort of 
lowest common denominator by which irony may invariably be 
recognized. 

Dictionaries customarily define two or more kinds of irony 
without attempting to state what they have in common that 
causes them to be given the same name. The OED entry (here 
abridged) is representative: 


1. A figure of speech in which the intended meaning is the opposite 
of that expressed by the words used; usually taking the form of 
sarcasm or ridicule in which laudatory expressions are used to imply 
condemnation or contempt. 

2. A condition of affairs or events of a character opposite to what 
was, or might naturally be, expected; a contradictory outcome of 
events as if in mockery of the promise and fitness of things. 

8. In etymological sense: Dissimulation, pretense; especially in 
reference to the dissimulation of ignorance practised by Socrates as a 
means of confuting an adversary.’ 


1 The Ozford English Dictionary, Oxford, 1988, V, 484. 
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Deception in some form is implicit in all three of these definitions: 
what appears is not true. In the first and second, there is also 
the idea of contradiction: what appears is the opposite of the 
truth. In the first and third, the deception is represented as 
deliberate on the part of the deceiver, whereas in the second 
no deceiver is clearly postulated. The second stands alone also in 
that its emphasis is not on the deception but on the revelation of 
the truth, so that the irony is seen as resting in the reality rather 
than the appearance, while in No. 3 it lies in the appearance and 
in No. 1 it is in the combination of the two. Is contradiction, 
then, absent from No. 3, intention from No. 2? and does the 
irony inhabit a different location in each of the three? Not 
rally. There is direct contradiction in the kind of irony practiced 
by Socrates: it is a pretense of weakness which turns out to be 
strength. As for intention, in reading irony in events it is usual 
to imagine Fate (or whatever idea of causality we may hold) as 
adeliberate deceiver: if there is mockery there must be a mocker, 
and we assume (if only figuratively) that there must be planning 
behind a process which first arouses expectation and then neatly 
reverses it. If then we take irony to be a deliberately deceptive 
act which suggests a conclusion opposite to the real one, we have 
acommon denominator for the three definitions. It is still far 
fom satisfactory as a means of distinguishing irony from other 
kinds of deceptive acts, and it appears to offer little hope for 
including modern critical uses of the word; but it is a start, link- 
ing as it does the three dictionary definitions. Perhaps a review 
ofthe way in which the word came to be applied as it is will help 
to isolate its peculiar elements. 


Historically, the idea of irony seems to have descended in at 
kast two distinct lines. It is not difficult to follow the rhetorical 
ind dialectic devices known as irony from the “E:pwv of early 
Greek comedy through Socrates, on to Lucian, to Erasmus, to 
Swift, and down to modern times.’ It is likewise easy to see the 
concept of the irony of Fate coming down from Greek tragedy, 
though this concept was not called by the name of irony until 
mparatively recent times What is often lost to view is the 
lundamental link between the two lines: that is, how the word 
“irony ” came to be used in the second case. 


‘That is to say, it is not difficult with an expert guide—for example, J. A. K. 
Thomson in his Irony: An Historical Introduction, Cambridge, Mass., 1927. 
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The Greek word eipwv, from which we derive (through the 
abstract noun eipwveia) our word “irony,” meant a dissembler, 
one who says less than he thinks. It is generally thought to be 
based on the verb eipw, meaning to say, speak, or tell, and it has 
been suggested that its immediate kinship is with eipoya, the 
Ionic middle voice of eipw, which meant to ask, to cause to be 
told one. (There is another, rather attractive possibility which 
as far as I know has not been explored: that the noun originates 
in another eipw, a verb meaning to fasten together in rows, to 
string. Thus the ironist would be one who arranges a series of 
facts or appearances along a line intended to mislead. But the 
participial forms of this verb do not encourage the theory.) The 
“E.ypwv in early Greek comedy was a character who represented 
himself as less than he was, to the final discomfiture of the 
*Ahalov (impostor or braggart). Socrates was bitterly referred to 
as an eipwyv because of his annoying way of pretending ignorance 
and humbly questioning his interlocutor until that hapless person 
convicted himself out of his own mouth. The strategy was called 
eipwveta and was regarded disapprovingly as a kind of foxlike 
cunning. In practicing understatement and assuming a modest 
demeanor, the “E.pwyv gave evidence of being an easy man to 
override in argument. Not putting forward his own views, he 
caused his antagonist to assume that he had feeble opinions ot 
none and therefore would readily accept any that were forcefully 
presented to him. So the antagonist confidently put forward his 
own, thus exposing them to ruinous attrition by meek question 
ing. The reticence of the “Eipwr, which appeared at first as 
evidence of weakness, was finally revealed as a source of strength, 
and as being so by virtue of the very fact that it seemed to 
signify weakness. 

There is no difficulty in seeing the transition from the idea of 
eipwveia to the rhetorical figure in which the speaker says the 
opposite of what he means. In order to make his points, the 
*Erpwv assumed an attitude which by seeming to preclude victory 





actually achieved it. The rhetorical ironist uses words which by 
seeming to assert the opposite of his meaning actually affirm ot 
enforce it. 

The first and third OED definitions are thus accounted for. | 
Moreover, they are seen to contain an element of necessary it- 
strumentality: the ironist not only expresses the opposite of his 
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ugh the f meaning but brings about his conclusion by the very means of 
ssembler, f indicating its opposite. 

ht to be The concept of irony represented by the second definition was 
nd it has fF jntroduced to English criticism in 1833 by Bishop Connop 
oat, the F Thirlwall, who mildly remarked at the beginning of his essay * 
se to be that he knew the application of “irony” to tragedy to be a 
‘YY. which surprising use of the word and proceeded to link it to the old 





riginate uses without, however, offering a condensed definition that would 
Tows, to embrace all three. This omission, plus the subjective ideas of 
series of irony propagated by the German Romantics, eventually allowed 
But the “dramatic irony” and “irony of Fate” to be regarded as 
y.) The essentially different from the rhetorical figure and from Socratic 
resented irony, the basic identity of the kinds being ignored, forgotten, 
> of the or confused. It may be worth while to search out the link in 
ferred to what he wrote. 
pOranee Bishop Thirlwall first defines the kinds of irony already re- 
S person cognized. Verbal irony he sees as “a figure which enables a 
as called speaker to convey his meaning with greater force by means of a 
F foxlike contrast between his thought and his expression, or to speak more 
modest accurately, between the thought which he evidently designs to 
man to express, and that which his words properly signify.” Dialectic 
lews, he irony, he says, “ instead of being concentrated in insulated pas- 
DONS sages, and rendered prominent by its contrast with the prevailing 
orcefully tone of the composition, pervades every part, and is spread over 
vard his the whole like a transparent vesture closely fitted to every limb of 
juestion- the body. The writer effects his purpose by placing the opinion of 
first as his adversary in the foreground and saluting it with every demon- 
trength, stration of respect while he is busied in withdrawing one by one 
emed to all the supports on which it rests.” Socrates and Swift both leap 
to the mind as one reads this admirable description. The essential 
idea of 
says the *Connop Thirlwall (“C. T.”), “On the Irony of Sophocles,” The Philological 
nts, the Museum, II (1833), 483-587. On the importance of this article, see G. G. Sedgewick, 
se Of Irony, Especially in Drama, Toronto, 1935, p. 20, and A. R. Thompson, The Dry 
victory Mock: A Study of Irony in Drama, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948, pp. 4, 30. The 
thi y OED cites Thirlwall as the first source for its second definition of irony, except for a 
1c DY | 
ffirm or 1649 reference which, as Professor Sedgewick says (p. 22), seems to be cited erroneous- 
ly, out of a misunderstanding of the passage. The title of the essay, which we shculd 
ordinarily take to mean “ concerning the ironical aspects of Sophocles’ plays,” should 
ted for. | be read as meaning the deceptive action of the playwright in his role as Fate; 
“i Thirlwall’s usage (e.g., “The irony of Minerva first draws Ajax into a terrible 
sary I exhibition . . .”) and other evidence adduced in this paper shows that he applies the 
e of his word to definite deceptive action, not to aspects or effects. 
) 
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common factor in the two definitions is, of course, the communi- 
cation of one meaning through the pretense of trying to convey its 
opposite. That the truth must be indicated by the very means 
used supposedly to point to its opposite is emphasized: “The 
highest triumph of irony consists not in refutation and demolition, 
It requires that, while the fallacy is exposed and overthrown by 
the admissions which it has itself demanded, the truth should be 
set in the clearest light, and on the most solid ground, by the 
attempts made to suppress and overwhelm it.” 

Bishop Thirlwall now goes on to introduce his new application; 
“ Without departing from the analogy that pervades the various 
kinds of verbal irony, we may speak of a practical irony, which is 
independent of all forms of speech, and needs not the aid of 
words. Life affords as many illustrations of this as conversation 
and books of the other.” In the discussion that follows, he makes 
it quite clear that he regards this sort of irony as a practice, a 
purposeful pretense by deed or fact, as verbal irony is a purpose- 
ful pretense by word. He describes malignant irony, by which 
the ironist encourages the passions of his victim so as to lead 
him on to ruin, and benevolent irony, a compliance with the 
wishes of another for some unavoidable or ultimately beneficial 
reason even though the wishes are unwise. He speaks of reversals 
of human hopes and fears, in which what seems to bode ill or 
well proves to foreshadow the opposite, and remarks on the 
analogy between historical reversals and personal ones. Though 
the identity of the purposeful pretender here must be postulated, 
and though Bishop Thirlwall for a moment seems to place the 
irony with the observer of such reversals,‘ he soon takes care to 
rule out the spectator’s attitude as the source of it: 


There is always a slight cast of irony in the grave, calm, respectful 
attention impartially bestowed by an intelligent judge on two con- 
tending parties, who are pleading their causes before him with all the 
earnestness of deep conviction, and of excited feeling. What makes 
the contrast interesting is, that the right and the truth lie on neither 


“In seeming briefly to imply that irony may be a view, he was probably influenced 
by Friedrich Schlegel and other German Romanticists. For a concise explanation of 
their idea of it, see David Worcester, The Art of Satire, Cambridge, Mass., 1940, pp. 
123-124. More extended treatments are in the chapter “ Romantic Irony ” in Irving 
Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism, and in René Wellek’s A History of Modern 
Criticism: 1750-1950, New Haven, 1955, II, chs. 1, 2, 3, and 12. Babbitt credits 
Schlegel with being “the first romanticist who worked out a theory of irony” (p. 189 
of the New York, 1955, edition). 
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ide exclusively: that there is no fraudulent purpose, no gross im- 
becility of intellect, on either: but both have plausible claims and 
gecious reasons to alledge, though each is too much blinded by 
prejudice or passion to do justice to the view of his adversary. For 
here the irony lies not in the demeanor of the judge, but is deeply 
embedded in the case itself, which seems to favor each of the litigants 
but really eludes them both. 


So the assumed gravity of the judge, by making the litigants 
think he is taking them seriously, allows them to continue in 
arguments that cannot be taken seriously when heard together; 
and while the judge is thus in his way an ironist, “ the case,” or 
Fate, is another, having so placed circumstances that by suggest- 
ing a clear conflict between right and wrong they show that there 
isno such satisfying division. This is a highly suggestive example 
when one comes to consider the modern view that irony is an 
attitude, a perception of incongruity, futility, or false pretense. 
Without setting up Thirlwall as legislator, we may merely note 
that he showed, in an illustration which according to modern 
thinking would give rise to irony in the mind of the observer, how 
the irony may be seen to remain in acts of deception, either by 
persons or by Fate. 


Arriving at last at the consideration of irony in drama, Thirlwall 


clearly presents the ironist as arranger. 


The dramatic poet is the creator of a little world, in which he rules 
with absolute sway, and may shape the destinies of the imaginary 
beings to whom he gives life and breath according to any plan that he 
may choose. Since however they are men whose actions he represents, 
and since it is human sympathy that he claims, he will, if he under- 
stands his art, make his administration conform to the laws by which 
he conceives the course of mortal life to be really governed. 


If the author poses as Fate, then, the irony of events seen on 
the stage is the irony of Fate as the author sees it. It is this 
point that is lost to sight in the common conception of “ dramatic 
irony.” Because the dramatist often lets the audience know 
Fate’s real intentions at the time his characters are acting on the 
presumption of her pretended ones, it has been assumed that this 
particular device (and sometimes, by extension, simply the audi- 
ence’s knowledge or even the very presence of the audience) is 
a kind of irony in itself; whereas much vagueness and dubiety of 
application might be avoided if “dramatic irony” were con- 
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sistently seen not as a form of irony but as a way of presenting 
it, really the dramatization of irony. 

The evidence in his essay implies that Bishop Thirlwall woul 
have concurred in this exposition, which was not necessary when 
he wrote because the relocation of “ dramatic irony ” had not 
taken place. His emphasis on the playwright’s role as lawmaker 
for his characters, and on the correspondence of the playwright’ 
laws to those which he believes to govern the affairs of real mer, 
seems to place the irony firmly in the deceptive planning o 
events: to make the playwright, in his role as Fate, a practicer of 
irony upon his characters. The nature of the deception is that the 
apparent sign of good is the real sign of evil, and the appearance 
of evil the sign of good. Thus Fate, as represented in the plays, 
carries out her intentions through the pretense of leading to ther 
opposites. 

Here is the historical link between the two lines of descent, 
that of the rhetorical or dialectic device in which the ironist is 
clearly seen as deceiver and that of the irony of Fate or, a 
Bishop Thirlwall more broadly put it, practical irony (no 
necessarily effected by Fate). What makes them both irony is 
that they both fit the basic concept of a purposeful deception in 
which an intention is carried out through the pretense of carrying 
out its opposite. 


Is this, then, an acceptible definition of irony as the worl 
was used before modern criticism extended it? It would seem 
so, with one exception: there is nothing in it to distinguish 
ironic acts from certain unironic acts of deception, such as the 
trick of making a strength of pretended weakness in various kinds 
of competition. What is there about such deceptions as these 
that denies them the name of irony? I suggest that it is their 
utilitarian character, the fact that they are means to ends with- 
out any separate value of their own. Irony, though it may be 
directed toward an end, is in itself a sport—a sport the neat 
trickiness of which is felt to be enjoyed by the ironist for its own 
sake, quite apart from his purpose in employing it. (Here, inc- 
dentally, may be the reason why detachment is generally held to 
be a necessary element of irony, even though the ironist may be 
quite evidently making a case.) 

Irony may therefore be seen as basically the sport of bringing 
about a conclusion by indicating its opposite. With this as the 
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common denominator of the dictionary definitions, we may go 
on to inquire whether it is implicit also in modern critical usage 
io the extent that it may helpfully be used as a criterion to 
prevent destructive over-application. 

At first glance, this account of irony seems entirely too pat, 
too mechanical, and above all too objective to be useful in 
dealing with the newer conceptions. The German Romantic view 
that irony is a detached view of the cosmos; the later discovery 
of it in the bringing together of opposite or complementary im- 
pulses to warp or modify a statement by its context,* or in the 
resolving of discords,® or in a given author’s peculiar way of 
treating or regarding his material;* these appear to elude our 
requirement completely and thereby to make any attempt to 
impose it sound like etymological carping. The subjectivity, the 
impressionism, the psychological nature of these extensions are 
in keeping with the development of literary criticism over the 
span of time they represent, and it is no part of the purpose of 
this paper to try to invalidate them. The questions at hand are, 
first, In the light of previous uses of the word, how can we 
explain its use in these cases? and second, Is the identifying 
element of irony as previously conceived still present and usable 
as a criterion? 

In general, it may be said that the newer uses originate in a 
relocation of irony: that is, in its transfer from object to subject, 
from perceived to perceiver. They identify as irony what would 
in older usage have been the perception of, or response to, irony. 


*I have here taken the liberty of fusing two critics’ definitions: the first that of 
I. A. Richards in Principles of Literary Criticism, New York, 1924, p. 250, the second 
an amplification by Cleanth Brooks in “Irony and ‘Ironic’ Poetry,” College English, 
IX (1947-48) , 231-237. It is worth noting that George Saintsbury, in his introduction 
to Jonathan Wild (The Works of Henry Fielding, London, 1893, X, xvi), anticipates 
the New Critics. Irony never palls, he says, because “it contributes that reflex sense 
of the other side, of the drawback, of the end, which is required to save passion from 
fatuity and rapture from cloying” and brings “the other sense of compensation, of 
comprehension, of the revanche.” This is very much like Richards’ observation that 
the only stable poetry is that which renders itself invulnerable to irony by including 
and resolving the opposite and discordant qualities of an experience. 

As a criticism of this view of irony, R. S. Crane in “Cleanth Brooks; or, the 
ow of Critical Monism,” Modern Philosophy, LXV (1947-48), 248, proposes 
instein’s 
E = mc’ 
as the greatest “ironical” poem of the twentieth century, in that it brings together 
ms unified equation the hitherto “discordant ” qualities of mass and energy. 
J. A. K. Thomson, p. 15. 
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As in the case of so-called dramatic irony, awareness has attracte/ 
the meaning to itself. 


A reversal of the process, with the modern conceptions retainej 
but the irony once more located in what is perceived, demo. 
strates that the basic requirement is still present, as a bne 
analysis of the newer uses will show. 


What has a detached view of the cosmos to do with irony’ 
Nothing, unless the cosmos is seen as presenting a situation lik 
that of Thirlwall’s two contending parties, in which mutual; 
destructive demands for commitment are made. The observe, 
perceiving the irony (that the cosmos, or Fate, by seeming ty 
call for commitment, makes apparent the absurdity of comni: 
ment) , simply detaches himself and declines to enter into any ¢ 
the conflicting points of view. 


The bringing in of opposite or complementary impulses, as i 
a love poem which glances at the mundanely practical, presenti 
a similar case: the poet, feeling the call to total commitment, 
yet perceives how life (or Fate) by presenting conflicting call, 
demanding undivided allegiance, makes total commitment absuri 
The resolution of discords, while apparently similar, is quit 
different; for here the author is agent rather than _ perceive. 
Discords may be resolved unironically. Where the process is ironit, 
the author by confronting his reader with apparent incompatible, 
thus indicating instability, achieves stability; or, to put it anothe 
way, by seeming to bring on a clash he makes a harmony. I! 
should be noted that the conclusion must be brought about by 
the seeming indication of its opposite; otherwise, any reasontl 
exposition reconciling opposing points of view would have to lt 
called ironic, and no one who values the word would be likely t 
assent to that. 


The idea that every ironic writer has his own brand of irony, 
as each has his own voice, and that these brands refuse to bi 
subsumed under any general definition, gives ground whe 
authorial techniques are analyzed on the assumption that irom 
is the sport of bringing about a conclusion by indicating it 
opposite. Without considering rhetorical irony, to which tle 
definition obviously applies, or the irony of the metaphysic 
poets and their modern disciples, which belongs to the categorie 
examined in the preceding paragraph, we may illustrate thi 
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point by reference to a few writers chosen for their distance from 
each other in time and technique. 

Sophocles’ Oedipus would not be a victim of irony if in his 
blindness he simply made a series of errors leading to ruin. The 
irony of his case lies in the fact that he finds his doom by seeking 
to avert it, Fate having laid a train of evidence which by seeming 
to point the way to escape actually impels him to perdition. The 
original prophecy of his crimes, by prompting Laius to do away 
with him, makes possible its own fulfilment: the son does not 
know the father at the fatal encounter. Likewise the oracle moves 
Oedipus toward its fulfilment by making him give up his supposed 
parents and set out on the travels that bring him to Thebes. 
When the oracle speaks again, the means to restored happiness 
seems to be the discovery of Laius’ slayer, and Oedipus once more 
pushes on to disaster. The ironic speeches are of the same 
pattern, all of them pointing to the truth by interpreting evidence 
falsely. A notable example is the passage in which Jocasta tells 
Oedipus not to let prophecies worry him; she knows them to be 
unreliable, she says, because the oracle once mistakenly pro- 
phesied to Laius that his son would kill him. This attempt at 
reassurance arouses in Oedipus the first suspicion of his own 
guilt. Fate—that is, Sophocles in the role of Fate—leads in- 
exorably to doom by seeming to point the way to escape, and it 
is the continuous and perfect way this is done that gives the play 
its consistently powerful irony. 


The ironic masks, as they have come to be called, of Defoe 
and Swift are merely devices for arguing one thing by seeming 
to argue its opposite. Reduced to the simplest terms, both The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters and A Modest Proposal urge 
mercy by seeming to urge cruelty. The formula holds in the 
smallest ironic detail; e. g., Swift’s projector is made to seem most 
insane by his reasonable tone and his careful use of statistics. 

Jane Austen, different though her method may seem, really 
engages in the same sport. Mr. Collins, like Oedipus, brings about 
tuinous conclusions by straining after their opposites, his Fate 
leading him one way by seeming to lead him the other. Thus to 
establish his gentility he promises his hosts a letter of thanks; 
to prove his importance he talks of Lady Catherine’s condescen- 
sion to him; to show his perspicacity he waves aside Elizabeth’s 
Tefusal of him as a piece of conventional insincerity; to display 
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his charity he assures Mr. Bennet that the Bennet family is the 
object of much pity. He is a victim of comic irony as Oedipus is 
a victim of tragic irony. Furthermore, his creator sports with 
him by direct comment: Charlotte Lucas is willing to marry him 
quickly because “the stupidity with which he was favored by 
nature must guard his courtship from any charm that could 
make a woman wish for its continuance ” (Pride and Prejudice, 
ch. 22), so that by seeming to report a happy circumstance 
Jane Austen underlines the grimness of Charlotte’s fate. 


The chief irony in Hardy’s work is that what seems to his 
characters to point to good, or to be of no moment, by this 
very seeming leads them to destruction, their struggles to save 
themselves only involving them further in ruin. So far, this 
would appear to resemble Sophoclean irony. The great difference 
is in Hardy’s representation of the cosmos: that human belief 
in ultimate justice is a delusion leading to the pains of injustice, 
and that the insignificance of man is evidenced by his very efforts 
to show himself great and powerful. Something makes a sport of 
human existence, and the sport is irony. 

The practice of such a modern writer as Hemingway and such 
an ancient one as Thucydides, who rely on an elliptical simplicity 
for their most powerful effects, may be called the irony of 
omission. By leaving a thing out, they make it prominent; for 
example, by pretending to ignore the emotional content of their 
material, they convey it more powerfully than if they stated it. 
The process is merely a step removed from the irony of under- 
statement, which achieves emphasis by denying it. 

The basic concept of irony as the sport of bringing about a 
conclusion by indicating its opposite is implicit, then, in the 
widely accepted modern extensions of usage. If it be kept firmly 
in mind, as a criterion and a mooring point, the term “irony” 
may not escape into uselessness. New extensions may, and 
probably will, be made; but they may be made with more assur- 
ance and without the danger of loosing the word into vast areas 
where its identity and its effect are lost (as when the idea of 
“ dramatic irony ” leads to the declaration that there is always 
irony in the theatre because of the mere presence of an audience, 
or when the assertion that irony is the reconciliation of discords 
confronts us with the necessity of admitting its presence in every 
successful arbitration of differences). To regard irony as neces- 
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sarily the work of an agent (be the agent ever so faintly postu- 
lated) is to eliminate much of the vagueness and looseness that 
attend its being regarded as an attitude or a response. To hold 
as one of its essentials that it produce a conclusion or effect by 
indicating the opposite is to give a needful tightening to the 
definitions that would allow irony to exist in any juxtaposition 
or interplay of opposites; and to insist on this is also to account 
for the psychological shocks and vibrations set up by irony, 
reversing as it does, however briefly and on however small a 
scale, the normal laws of causal connection as the observer 
expects them to operate. Finally, to see it as a sport, a game 
played for its own sake, is to demand that the ironist exhibit 
the curious detached enjoyment, even in the midst of making 
aserious case, that seems to lie behind all that is generally agreed 
to be irony. 
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